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Foreword 


Arrza some lapse of time, Volume 5 (complete in 1 issue) 1945-46 of the SAH 
Jounnat appears in new format. Your reactions and suggestions for future issues 
will be welcome. Four numbers are planned for 1947 including one devoted chiefly 
to nineteenth-century America and another, for which John Coolidge will serve as 
guest editor, devoted to Renaissance-Baroque material. It is hoped that member- 
ship in the Society can be measurably enlarged and for this task the assistance of 
the present membership is earnestly solicited. 

There is some question whether the bibliography should be continued in its 
present form, since the Journat list contains many of the periodicals covered by 
the Art Index. A proposal has been made, therefore, that the Jounnat index those 
twenty or more periodicals containing material pertinent to the field of architectural 
history but not covered by the Art Index. 

It would be unforgivable to change editorial horses without expressing the 
gratitude of the Society to Turpin C. Bannister for his pioneering effort and care- 
ful cultivation in behalf of the Jounnat and the Society. Any perusal of the past 
issues of the Jounnat will reveal the depth of his devotion to the cause and any 
tribute we might wish to pay him had best take the form of support of this same 
cause. From a beginning subscription list of about thirty in January, 1941, the 
number expanded to over two hundred and fifty. Recognition of the work of the 
Society is widespread. Most of this record of accomplishment is due to the vision 
and diligence of the retiring editor and to him go our manifold thanks. 

As the new occupant of the Editor's Easy(?) Chair, I should also like to express 
appreciation of the generous service of George Kubler and of those who have 
worked with him to produce this number of the Journat. On Mr. Bannister’s re- 
quest, Mr. Kubler agreed to become guest editor for a special issue on Latin- 
American architecture. The product of his effort and that of his distinguished col- 
laborators speaks for itself from the pages that follow. 

A. K. 
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Introduction 


Tue scope of Latin-American architecture is of such breadth, that any effort to 
give it full representation in a special issue is bound to appear as a highly selec- 
tive, disjointed, and even capricious attempt. The chronological depth and geo- 
graphical range are fully as great as those of Europe; the discontinuity of culture 
between pre-Conquest and colonial phases is unprecedented in European history, 
and offers a wealth of problems to students with a world view of architecture. The 
articles presented in this special issue therefore range from Maya archaeology to 
the Baroque facades of Mexico City. No one student can pretend to command 
knowledge of the monuments of the entire ancient and Hispanic world in America; 
serious studies began no more than forty-five years ago, and the initial catalogue 
of monuments has barely been begun. The architectural historian in Latin America 
therefore finds himself in the position of such early European investigators as G. E. 
Street in Spain; the best he can do is to travel, observe, and compare. But he has 
the advantage over nineteenth-century historians, as the contributors to this issue 
show, in that he may relate his observations to a well-defined system of ideas 
about architectural form and meaning, developed in the study of the European 
“monuments. 

The Editors of the Journat are specially indebted to Mr. John McAndrew for 
the extraordinary skill and care he devoted to the translations of articles written in 
Spanish. Without his help in matters of iliustration and reference, these articles 
would have had to appear in far more truncated form. 


G. K. 
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Plateresque and Renaissance Monuments 


of the Island of Hispaniola 


ERWIN WALTER PALM 


Tue Conquest of the New World coincides in Spain 
with that autumn of the Middle Ages which dis- 
solves the structural thinking of Gothic architecture, 
transforming it into an exuberant play of forms. The 
germs of this development, already present in the 
decorative and fantastic leanings of the Mudejar- 
heritage, in producing this effect combine with the 
isolation which the elements of the Gothic architec- 
tural organism underwent at an early time in the 
Iberian peninsula. The autonomy of retrochoirs, 
choirs and chapels, opposed to the ideal unity of the 
body of the church building, corresponds intimately 
to the hypertrophied independence of decorative 
dress: both are the results of an essentially formal 
adaptation of the problematic language imposed by 
northern architecture. On the other side of the Chan- 
nel, the history of English architecture, at that time 
already likewise peripheral, offers an analogous 
spectacle.* 

To this process of intrinsic decomposition one has 
to add the infiltration of the ornamental forms of 
the Italian Renaissance. The atectonic and particu- 
larized character of that decoration — which already 
north of the Apennines, in Lombardy and in the 
Venetian territories, becomes interpenetrated with 
Gothic survivals — brings not a new principle but a 
new modality into the dissolution of Gothic art. As, 
on the other side, the same Gothic forces subsist as a 
ferment and are precisely the ones that impede a 
Renaissance crystallization on a large scale, there 
results a double aspect of Plateresque style. Partak- 
ing of both worlds, Gothic and Renaissance, it is es- 
sentially a decorative compromise. Beneath the Ital- 
ianate appearance, and side by side with the official 


1. For parallel though different movements in the decom- 
position of Gothic style in Germany cf. K. Gerstenberg, Das 
Wesender Deutschen Sondergotik, Berlin, 1913, and Georg 
Weise, “Studien zur spanischen. Architektur der Spitgotik,” 
Tiibinger Forschungen zur Archiologie und Kunstgeschichte, 
XIV, 1933, pp. 92 f. on “Funktionsentfremdung.” 


architecture, an impulse is preserved which later on, 
transcending proportion and model, is to lead into 
the total surrender of Baroque art. 


1 


This oscillation between the past and a future not 
as yet clearly defined is particularly manifest in the 
first buildings of the new provinces overseas. Thus 
in early viceregal art, from the very outset, there be- 
comes established that complicated relationship be- 
tween archaisms and semiconscious tentatives of an- 
ticipation which later is to determine the provincial 
character of this architecture, especially in those re- 
gions where the stimulus of aboriginal art was lack- 
ing. 

a on Hispaniola, and afterwards in Mexico, 
the first nucleus of edifices springs up, there emi- 
grate all those currents of the final period of Gothic 
art which are well defined by the activity of the 
Egas, Gil de Hontaiion, Juan Guds and Alonso 
Rodriguez. Even if the plans for the Cathedral of 
Santo Domingo, by this last architect, have to be 
left aside,” the portal of the north facade (Fig. 1), 
finished in 1527,° belongs definitely to the style of 
his generation. The frontispiece, which today ap- 
pears mutilated through the construction of the 
Sala del Cabildo, of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century,‘ shows over a flattened arch the typical re- 


2. The decisive document of the Archivo General de Indias 
(quoted below as A.G.I.) proving that Alonso Rodriguez, at 
the time maestro mayor of Seville Cathedral, did not go to 
the Indies, apud Fr. Cipriano de Utrera, Santo Domingo. 
Dilucidaciones Historicas, Sto. Domingo, R.D., II, 1929, pp. 
240 

8. Cf. the inscription above the door: ACABOSE ESTA 
IGLESIA | HASTA ESTA PUERTA A XXI D | E NO- 
VIEMBRE DE QUINIENT | OS E XXVII ANOS... . 

4. Cf. Palm, “El Estilo Imperial de Felipe II y las Edifica- 
ciones del Siglo XVII en la Espaiiola,” Boletin del Archivo 
General de la Nacién (quoted below as B.d.A.G.N.), Ciudad 
Trujillo, VI, 1943, p. 251. 
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verse curve of the last Gothic period. The graceful 
emblem of the Cathedral,® in the tympanum above 
the three niches with shell-decoration, which today 
are deprived of their statuary, and some floral orna- 
ments of the frame are all that has remained of the 
primitive aspect. 

Similar, but more elaborate, are the floral and 
zoémorphic ornaments distributed over the tri- 
umphal arch, the capitals of the columns and the 
bosses of the vault-ribs of the Capilla Mayor. Their 
effect corresponds to the epoch’s obsession with fili- 
gree, even if the angular and hard cut of the orna- 
ments reminds one more of woodcarving than of 
metalwork. In any case the decoration is completely 
subordinated to the structure, exhibiting no auton- 
omy of ornament nor any of the exuberances proper 
to the Isabelline period. Nor does the ornament ex- 
ceed the typological repertory of representations of 
the Middle Ages. Classico-mediaeval motives: the 
siren; non-realistic motives: the busts that emerge, 
twinned in a heraldic fashion,* from flower chalices; 
comical motives: little pigs and goblins’ . . . all this 
is still rooted in the fabulous imagination of Ro- 
manesque cathedrals and remains well relegated to 
those points of the building* where it can hardly be 
noticed and appreciated. To the same current are 
due the spiral colonettes of the apse common to the 
final pomp‘of both periods, Romanesque and Gothic,° 


5. Cf. the “Relacién de Luis Jerénimo Alcocer,” of 1650, 
published apud Emilio Rodriguez Demorizi; Relaciones His- 
téricas de Santo Domingo (quoted below as Relaciones), 
Ciudad Trujillo, 1942, I, p. 230: “Las armas desta santa 
Yglecia es una jarra de acucenas. . . . 

6. Reprod. apud Luis E. Sian, La Catedral de Santo 
Domingo, Barcelona, 1933, p. 34. 

7. Reprod. apud Diego Angulo Ifiiguez, Historia del Arte 
Hispanoamericano, Barcelona, 1945, I, fig. 105. — As this MS 
was concluded when Angulo Ifiiguez’ decisive book appeared, 
the present article has been revised so as to give space to a 
discussion of controversial points. For a more ample criticism 
of the whole material involving the first period of construc- 
tion at Santo Domingo cf. the author’s review of Angulo 
Ifiiguez’ work in the forthcoming issue of Anales de la Uni- 
versidad de Santo Domingo, as well as the author’s forth- 
coming book: Los Monumentos arquitecténicos de la Es- 
pafiola. 

8. Cf. the author’s forthcoming article: La Conquista y la 
Expansién de la Edad Media al Nuevo Mundo. I. La Es- 
pafiola. 

9. To the more famous Isabelline examples like the Lonja 
de la Seda at Valencia, imitated from the earlier Lonja del 
Mar at Palma de Mallorca, the cloister of the Convento de 
Jesus at Bellpuig (Lerida), the courtyards of the Palacio del 
Infantado at Guadalajara and of the Colegio de San Gregorio 


and the rope which surrounds the horseshoe-arch of 
the apse window interlaced with its trefoil-motives.” 

Finally to this phase there belongs the pearl- 
decoration which appears at the neck of the columns 
(as e.g. in the Cathedral of Las Palmas), in the ex- 
tremities of the walls and on the arches of the side- 
chapels and windows of the Cathedral (Fig. 2). The 
use of this ornament is well known from other con- 
structions of the Catholic King and Queen. These 
balls, which are a translation into stone of the iron 
or bronze nailheads in Mudéjar adornment on 
wooden doors, have to be associated with similar 
motives in the articulation of entire walls, as for ex- 
ample the shells of the Casa de las Conchas at Sala- 
manca, and with the stylization of the square stones 
in the many palacios and casas de los picos™ corre- 
sponding to the various palazzi del diamante in 


at Valladolid, the loggia of the Capilla Real at Granada, the 
doorway of the Duke of Osuna’s palace (formerly at 
Marchena, today at the Alcazar of Seville), to their well- 
known Manueline counterparts like the chapter entrance of 
St. John Evangelist at Evora, the cloister of the Hieronymite 
Convent of El Belem and the nave of the parish church of St. 
Mary Magdalene at Olivenza (Badajoz), one has to add not 
only the list of those minor buildings, which in the eastern 
provinces followed the example of the Lonja at Valencia 
(apud Andrés Calzada, Historia de la Arquitectura en Es- 
pafia, Barcelona, 1928, p. 1215), but also the use of such 
twisted capitals as those of the palace at Cogolludo and the 
Casa Avalos at Guadalajara (cf. Elias Tormo, “El Brote del 
Renacimiento en los Monumentos Espajfioles y los Mendoza 
del Siglo XV,” Boletin de la Sociedad Espajiola de Excur- 
siones, Madrid, XXVI, 1917/18, pp. 119 f.) as well as the 
numerous applications of the spiral colonette in Spanish furni- 
ture of the epoch. Whether this and similar motives have to 
be interpreted as “Gothic-Baroque” phenomena belonging to 
the dissolution of the vocabulary of medieval architecture 
and its flamboyant pomp (Calzada, loc. cit.; J. R. Mélida, 
Catdlogo monumental de Espafia, Provincia de Badajoz, Ma- 
drid, 1925-26, II, p. 870) or rather have to be taken as sym- 
bols of the “reactionary” tendencies of this phase of late 
Gothic art (for the term “reactionary” cf. A. L. Mayer, El 
Estilo gético en Espafia, Spanish version, Madrid, 1929, p. 14) 
can be decided only within a more ample discussion of this 
topic (intended in the article quoted above, n. 8). 

10. Reprod. Angulo Tniguez, op. cit., fig. 104. For the in- 
terpretation of the marine cords, of Lusitanian origin, cf. 
Juan Cortreras Marqués de Lozoya, Historia del Arte His- 
pénico, Barcelona, 1940, III, pp. 492 f., who follows Eugenio 
D’Ors’ well-known theory on Manueline art. 


11. For this contribution of Mudéjar to the formation of 
Plateresque cf. Vicente Lampérez y Romea, Una Evolucién y 
una Revolucién de la Arquitectura Espafiola, Madrid, 1915; 
idem, Los Mendoza del Siglo XV y el Castillo del Real de 
Manzanares, Madrid, 1916, pp. 37 f.; E. Tormo, loc. cit., pp. 
127-29. 
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Fic. 7. San Diego Gate (Phot. Conrado) 


Fic. 8. Facade of the Cathedral of 
Santo Domingo (Phot. Tuto Baez) 


Fic. 6. Portal of the Franciscan Convent (Phot. 
H. Palm) 
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_ Italy. The same pearl-ornament appears on the en- 

trance-arch of the Casa del Cordén of this old town 
of Santo Domingo, today Ciudad Trujillo, beneath 
the breastwork of an ajimez window of the so-called 
Casa de los Baez,'? and much later, already some- 
what thickset,’* on the transverse arches of the 
presbytery of Santa Barbara (end of the sixteenth 
century 

A contrast to such essentially late-Gothic mani- 
festations is provided by the delicate outline of the 
portal of Diego Columbus’ viceregal palace (Fig. 3), 
shortly after 1510.’* It presents the same flattened 
arch, framed by rectangular panels with running 
strapwork. The shy movement of leaves and stem, 
half stylized and half naturalistic, the contrasts of 
light and shade of the densely designed relief, evoke 
the goldsmithlike display of the architecture of the 
Reyes Catélicos. A banderole, crisped after Gothic 
fashion, completes the Isabelline character so de- 
lightful in ornamental inscriptions. 


2 


Also in civil architecture, late Gothic influences, 
fused with Renaissance expressions and foreshadow- 
ing certain Baroque tendencies, still make them- 
selves felt in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
They are represented in this town mainly by the 
three frontispieces of the Colegio de Gorjén, the 
Casa del Cordén and the Puerta de San Diego. 

The doorway of the Colegio de Hernando Gorjén 
(Fig. 4), identified through the name of the nearby 
Placer de los Estudios,’* must have been built in the 
second quarter of the century, more precisely in the 
years between 1538 and 1541, as appears from docu- 
mentary evidence." 


12. Reprod. Angulo Ifiguez, op. cit., fig. 187. 

18. Of the type of those of the cloister of San Agustin Acol- 
man (Mexico). Good reprod. in “Acolman,” Guia Oficial del 
Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, Mexico, n.d., 
p. 21. 

14. The church, not yet completed in 1576 (cf. the docu- 
ment apud Utrera, op. cit., I, p. 222), burnt in 1586 by 
Drake, and in 1591 destroyed by a hurricane “hasta sus 
cimientos” (schedule of the “Coleccién Lugo,” B.d.A.G.N., 
IV, 1941, p. 229) was rebuilt only in 1600 (schedule of the 
“Col. Lugo,” loc. cit., vol. IV, p. 230. 

15. Cf. Bartolomé de Las Casas, Historia de las Indias, 
bk. II, chap. LI. 

16. Cf. Emilio Tejera, “Una Fortaleza junto al Colegio de 
Gorjén,” Clio, Rev. Bimestre de la Academia Dominicana de 
la Historia, Ciudad Trujillo, 1983, fasc. 6, pp. 168 f. 

17. Angulo Ifiiguez, op. cit., p. 105, dates the house be- 


The arrabé of this college entrance, hard-set and 
steep, and of such rigid and autonomous abstract- 
ness as is characteristic of the vocabulary of the final 
Gothic period, transplants into American soil an- 
other Isabelline-Plateresque motif derived from the 
frames of Mudéjar doors and familiar through types 


tween 1516-19, ie. in the years when the island was gov- 
erned by the three Hieronymite friars, commissioned by Car- 
dinal Cisneros (for this government cf. José Gabriel Garcia, 
Compendio de la Historia de Santo Domingo, 3rd ed., Santo 
Domingo, 1893, I, pp. 93f.). In following Utrera’s learned 
treatise: Universidades de Santiago de la Paz y de Santo 
Tomds de Aquino y Seminario conciliar de la Ciudad de Santo 
Domingo de la Isla Espafiola, Sto. Domingo, 1932, he bases 
his argument indirectly upon a Real Cédula, issued at Madrid, 
22 December 1529, which runs: “Yo (la Reina) soy infor- 
mada que al tiempo que los padres Jeronimos governavan esa 
Ysla, compraron ciertas casas para que de los frutos dellas 
fuesen pagados los clerigos que toviesen cargo de los yndios y 
porque como los dichos yndios se murieron y no se hicieron 
los pueblos dellos, vosotros diz que tomastes las dichas casas 
para Nos, y que convernia mucho que en esa cibdad de 
Sancto Domingo oviese donde leyesen e escriviesen y oyesen 
gramatica los hijos de los naturales y fuesen doctrinados y me 
fué suplicado e pedido hiciese merced de una de dichas casas 
para ello, o como la mi merced fuese. Por ende, yo os mando 
que por el tiempo que nuestra voluntad fuese, deys para lo 
susodicho una de las dichas casas la que mas aparejada sea 
para ello. . .” (A.G.I., 2-6-1, apud Utrera, Universidades 

Yet i overlooked that the edifice mentioned (purchased 
by the Hieronymites prior to 1519) was not granted by the 
royal officials for housing the future Study, as is evident from 
the notification of November 26, 1530, following the docu- 
ment quoted above. We read: “E ansy intimada e notificada 
la dicha Cedula de Su Magestad original . . ., los dichos 
oficiales la tomaron en sus manos e la besaron e pusieron 
sobre sus cabecas como a Cedula e mandado de su Real 
Magestad . . . e queriendola executar e conplir, comengaron 
a platicar sobre lo en ella contenido, e abiendolo platicado, 
dixeron que estan prestos de dar la dicha casa cada e quando 
se pusiere el estudio, puesto que la dicha casa de que Su 
Magestad haze merced en la dicha su Cedula no paresce estar 
en parte qual conviene para tener el dicho estudio, e que con- 
vendria que con la renta de la dicha casa se salariase el ba- 
chiller que en ello ha de entender e que leyese en otra parte, 
€ que junto con esto Su Magestad mande declarar a quienes 
se ha de entregar la dicha casa para que tenga cargo della, 
que luego ellos la entregaran . . .” (Utrera, op. cit., p. 18; 
italics mine). 

We learn thus that by the end of 1530 the Study was not 
yet functioning and that the house, actually built before 
1519, and destined by the Queen to be the seat of this insti- 
tute, was withheld by the local authorities, who alleged that 
its location would not be convenient for a school. Instead 
they proposed that the rent of the house should be used to 
cover the expenses of instruction. 

As a matter of fact none of the houses purchased in 1519 
was ever ceded thereafter to shelter the Study. Eight years 
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such as the Casa de Doiia Juana la Brava, at Sala- 
manca, or the Palacio de los Momos, at Zamora. The 
opening of the low and almost square door with its 
enormous linte! of voussoirs associates the doorway 


later the town began to construct a new edifice destined for 
the exclusive use of the Study. A letter of the oidores to the 
Emperor, written the 20th of July 1538, communicates that: 
“la ciudad, aunque tan escasa de propios, ha empezado ya 
una casa de piedra para estudio de Gramatica. . . . Dentro 

_de un aiio podra acabarse.” Following the line of the pro- 
posals set forth by the royal officials in 1530, the memoran- 
dum continues: “A Vuestra Magestad por tantos gastos e 
guerras no osamos pedir sino tres pares de tiendas e casas de 
piedra, que 2 titulo de V.M. tienen sus oficiales, las cuales 
compraron habré veinte afios los tres priores de S. Geronimo 
. . .” (Torres Mendoza, Coleccién de Documentos Inéditos 
— quoted below as C.D.I. — Ist series, I, pp. 546 f.). 

Eventually, on January 11th, 1541, a Real Cédula asks the 
executives to pay the town during 4 years 30,000 maravedies 
per annum, in order to “preserve the Study” and to cover the 
salary of its one teacher. This sum has to be understood as a 
final settlement for the rent of the “tres pares de casas de 
piedra con sus tiendas” bought in 1519, of which we learn 
that they were situated “en las Cuatro Calles de dicha Ciudad 
y en la calle de Escuderos” (A.G.I. Santo Domingo 868; the 
writer wishes to thank Father Utrera for his extreme kindness 
in making him acquainted with this latter, unpublished docu- 
ment and for allowing him to include it in the present pages). 
None of the houses mentioned is extant. 

It is probable that the sentence of the same document of 
1541: “vista la necesidad que en ella (la ciudad) habia de un 
Estudio . . . hicieron hacer (sc. the town council) un cuarto 
de casa bueno para el dicho Estudio, en el mejor sitio que se 
pudo hallar” is to be taken as the indication that between 
1538 and 1541 the building was completed, though the long 
struggle for funds should make us cautious. 

However a definite terminus ante quem is provided by 
Oviedo who in 1547 mentions the edifice as ready: “Hanse 
fecho agora nuevamente unas escuelas para un colegio 
(donde se lea gramatica e légica e se leer4 philosophia e 
otras sciencias), que a du quiera seria estimado por gentil 
edificio” (G. Fernandez de Oviedo, Historia Natural y Gene- 
ral de las Indias, ed. R. Acad. de la Hist., Madrid, 1851, 
bk. III, chap. XI, p. 87). The date of 1547 is given by 
Oviedo’s remark on the preceding p. 86. 

Installed on the new premises, the Study later on, because 
of a bequest, took the name of Colegio de Gorjén. About the 
final acceptance of this legacy we are informed by a Real 
Cédula of December 19, 1550, which runs: “que el dicho 
Hemando Gorjén fallecio, e antes de su muerte, viendo su 
ynpusibilidad que avia en efectuar lo que se avia ofrecido, 
avia hecho un codicilo, en el qual avia hordenado y mandado 
que la ynstitucion que el tenia hecha del dicho Colegio, siendo 
Nos servidos, se hiciese, efectuase y cumpliese en el Estudio 
que al presente esta fecho e-fabricado en esa ciudad” (Doc. 
of the A.G.I., 2-1-2/21, publ. by Utrera, Universidades ... , 
pp. 33 f.). 

For the antecedents of Gorjén’s foundation, instituted in 
1540, cf. Utrera, op. cit., pp. 20 ff. 


with the well-known series of similar houses of the 
end of the fifteenth century in both Castiles, at Avila, 
Madrid, Segovia, Burgos and Salamanca.’* The hori- 
zontal line of the impost, marking the abutment of 
the flat voussoir arch after the fashion of the Hos- 
pital de la Latina, at Madrid, intersects in an un- 
common pattern with the vertical of the alfiz. Mean- 
while the frontispiece, today deprived of its great 
escutcheon,’* approaches the type of the alfiz to the 
semi-Renaissance solution of the Puerta de San 
Diego. At the same time, it separates it from the less 
hypertrophied and more structural forms of the ar- 
rabé of the portal of San Nicolas de Bari at this 
town (today demolished )*° and of that of one of the 
first stone houses of this island (No. 13 of the actual 
Calle de Colén) built by Ovando” prior to 1509. 
The date of the Colegio de Gorjén, revealing the 
persistence of a vocabulary springing from Gothic 
tradition in the very years when the fagade of Santo 
Domingo Cathedral was completed in pure Renais- 
sance style, shows the manifest clash between the 
two schools, the romanizing classic one and that of 
the modernists (as the followers of Gothic tradition 
are called in coeval Spanish treatises), even in such 
a narrow milieu as was offered by the town of Santo 
Domingo. It prolongs thus with typical colonial be- 
latedness for at least one generation the contrasts in 
the metropolis itself. 
At the same time the conclusion of that doorway 
by about 1540 throws a singular light on the un- 
certain date of that of the Casa del Cordén, for it 
will be difficult to state exactly whether the Casa del 
Cordén (Fig. 5) is—as it seems — to be identified 
with the house of Francisco de Garay,” first ex- 


18. Cf. Angulo Ifiguez, op. cit., p. 104. 

19. Removed, during the Haitian occupation, in 1830; cf. 
Garcia, op. cit., II, p. 151. 

20. Reprod. apud Angulo Ifiguez, op. cit., fig. 106; cf. 
Palm, “El Hospital de San Nicol4s de Bari en la Isla Es- 
pafiola,” Boletin del Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas, 
Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, Universidad de Buenos Aires, 
Buenos Aires, 1945, XXIX. 

21. Cf. Palm, “El Tipo Andaluz de la Casa Dominicana,” 
B.d.A.G.N., 1941, IV, p. 181. 

22. Cf. Emiliano Tejera, “El Palacio de D. Diego Colon 
en Santo Domingo,” La Cuna de America, Sto. Domingo, 
1909, IV, reprinted in B.d.A.G.N., IV, pp. 376 ff. For the as- 
sociation of the house with the Garay family, descendants of 
Francisco de Garay, cf. Luis E. Alemar, Santo Domingo — 
Ciudad Trujillo, Historia de sus Calles . . ., Santiago, R.D., 
1943, p. 216. Through the house is one of the few which 
have conserved their coats-of-arms, it has been impossible so 
far to identify it. Research undertaken on behalf of the author 
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_ plorer of the south of the island under orders of 


Christopher Columbus”* and one of the prominent 
settlers of the early colony.** Even in the affirmative 
case, again the tradition is not unanimous in bestow- 
ing upon Garay’s house the honor to have been the 
first stone construction in the town of Santo Do- 
mingo, as Oviedo pretends.» Compared with the 
smaller houses in the Calle Colén built by Governor 
Nicolas de Ovando, between 1502 and 1509,”* the lat- 


by courtesy of the Library of Congress has remained without 
result. For the arms of different branches of the Garay family, 
cf. Alberto Garcia Carraffa, Enciclopedia Herdldica Genea- 
légica Hispanoamericana, Madrid, 1930, XXXVII, pp. 72 and 
104. 

Garay’s connection with the Franciscan convent is testified 
by tradition. Thus we read in Alcocer’s “Relacién,” loc. cit., 
p- 245: “El Conuto de San Francisco de esta Ciudad de Santo 
Domingo se fundo muy a los principios de la fundacion de la 
Ciudad con limosnas que su magestad y los vecinos le hicieron 
y principalmente ayudo mucho para su fabrica Francisco de 
Garay, que fue Reg*" y alguacil mayor de esta Ciudad . . .” 
(italics mine). Yet since the motif of the decoration with 
cords is so very frequent in Spanish architecture of the late 
Middle Ages, the Franciscan cord, on which the contention 
that the house belonged to Francisco de Garay is mainly 
based, can by itself establish no definite association other 
than that of a special devotion of its proprietor (whoever he 
was) to St. Francis. On the other hand, so far as I can see the 
near-by Franciscan Convent never claimed any right to this 
property, though it should be kept in mind that in the last 
century the Dominican historian Cesar Nicolas Penson (“El 
Monasterio de San Francisco,” 1896, p. 12, unpublished MS., 
property of the Coleccién Demorizi) noted a tradition ac- 
cording to which the Casa del Cordén belonged to the Fran- 
ciscan Convent. 

23. Las Casas, op. cit., bk. I, chap. CX. 


24. From 1510 Alguacil Mayor of Santo Domingo. For his 
later career (as fourth governor of Jamaica and from 1523 
Adelantado in Mexico), cf. Juan de Castellanos, Elegias de 
Varones Ilustres de Indias, ed. Biblioteca de Autores Es- 
pafioles, Madrid, 1850, IV, elegy VIII.—When Viceroy 
Diego Columbus arrived in 1509 he dwelled in Garay’s house, 
after the incident which forced him to leave the fortress by 
royal order (Las Casas, op. cit., bk. II, chap. LI), a date 
which would provide the terminus ante quem, in case the 
identification with the Casa del Cordén could be proved defi- 
nitely. 

25. Op. cit., bk. III, chap. X; Las Casas, op. cit., bk. II, 
chap. VIII, and, following him, Antonio de Herrera, Historia 
General de los Hechos Castellanos en las Islas y Tierras 
Firmes del Mar Oceano, Decade I, bk. V, chap. IV, do not 
mention Garay among the first constructors of houses; cf. the 
discussion of this whole complex in Palm, Ecos de Arquitec- 
tura clésica en el Nuevo Mundo la Formacién de la Casa 
Dominicana, Ciudad Trujillo, ed. Publicaciones de la Uni- 
versidad de Santo Domingo, 1941, XV, pp. 13 f. 

26. Las Casas, op. cit., bk. II, chaps. VIII and L; Oviedo, 
op. cit., bk. III, chap. XII. 


ter appear to be less conspicuous in plan and more 
neatly Gothic in decoration. Yet as, on the one hand, 
we have to reckon with colonial retardations of 
style, and as, on the other, several of the greater 
houses of the Calle Colén have either disappeared or 
have been completely deformed by later reconstruc- 
tions, it is difficult to reach a clear decision from 
stylistic evidence alone.”* 

It will ever be surprising to be confronted with 
the sudden naturalism of such cords, a motif intro- 
duced to equal or to substitute the abstract forms of 
the arrabd.?* The heavy materialism of cord and 
knots and tassels against bare walls, a certain dis- 
sociation of background and ornament, though 
somewhat earlier than the Portuguese examples, 
have long been associated with the preparation of 
the Manueline style during the first decades of the 
sixteenth century and its inherent Baroque tenden- 
cies,”® as shown in the overdrawn plasticity of the 
marine cords in the vaults of El Belem Convent and 
the facade of the choir of the Convent of Christ in 
Thomar (about 1515).°° The cord-decoration in it- 
self constitutes, no doubt, one more element in the 
making of Plateresque, showing by its insistence in 
Gothic taste the parenthetic and purely official réle 
of Renaissance in Spanish art,** an interlude in the 
latent continuity of Gothic and Baroque.* 

The portal of the Casa del Cordén, compared with 
that of the Colegio de Gorjén, in spite of the already 
non-functional arrabé of the latter, marks by the 
very naturalism of its cord a progressive stage within 
a purely ideal scheme of development. It is unneces- 
sary to quote the numerous examples of Casas del 
Cordén in Spain itself, from that at Burgos to that 
of the Palacio de la Conquista, at Zamora. The 
Gothic fillets and the pearl-decoration assign our 
house its place within Isabelline architecture. The 


27. Cf. Angulo Ifiguez, op. cit., p. 105. — A reproduction 
of the facade prior to the restoration of this century in Dic- 
cionario Enciclopédico Ilustrado, ed. Saturnino Calleja, p. 533, 
fig. 8. 

28. Calzada, op. cit., p. 1248. 

29. Cf. Marqués de Lozoya, op. cit., II, p. 563, following 
Eugenio d’Ors, “Estructuras Barrocas,” Las Ideas y las 
Formas, Biblioteca de Ensayos, no. 6. 

80. Reprod. apud Lozoya, op. cit., II, lam. XL. 

81. E. Tormo, loc. cit., p. 118. 

82. Cf. Werner Weisbach, Spanish Baroque Art, Cam- 
bridge, 1941, pp. 5 f.; for the interpretation of the arrabd in 
this sense cf. Angulo Ifiguez, op. cit., p. 104. For “Baroque” 
tendencies in German Gothic cf. Dehio, Geschichte der 


deutschen Kunst, 1931, III, pp. 180 ff. 
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stucco-rosettes, between the profiled jambs, seem a 
distant reminiscence of azulejo-tiles. 

A second such cord-decoration appears on the en- 
trance to the Franciscan Convent (Fig. 6), the defi- 
nite construction of which has to be dated between 
1520-21 and 1535,** when Oviedo mentions the con- 
vent as finished.** The cord, underneath an abortive 
Gothic alfiz, has lost its last functional meaning and 
has become an elegant symmetric scrollwork around 
the escutcheon of the convent. With a certain conse- 
quence, the doorway below shows the emplacement 
of columns instead of Gothic jambs. 

The last monument of this series, the Puerta de 
San Diego (Fig. 7), dated by documentary and 
stylistic evidence** in the years between 1540 and 
1560, is a significant example of the interpenetration 
of two epochs. The amalgamation of gothicizing 
arrabé and classical volutes, the adornment of the 
gateway with the Renaissance motif of columns* 
and composite capitals carrying small grotesque 
busts, the unifying effect — yet on the other hand the 
insistence in the linear character—of this very 
mounting, demonstrate the precarious state of the 
adapted forms of decoration projected against an 
older background.* 


83. Alcocer, loc. cit, p. 245,“. . . ay memoria en algunas 
Historias, de que pasaron frailes desta Religion (sc. fran- 
ciscanos) con el Almirante Don Christoval Colon la segunda 
vez que vino a esta isla y despues fueron continuando el 
pasar a ella asta que fundaron este Conuento y le em- 
pecaron por los afios de 1521 o 1522.” 

84. The first 19 books of Oviedo’s Historia appeared in 
1535; cf. José Amador de los Rios’ introduction to the edition 
quoted above, Vida y Escritos de Gonzalo Fernéndez de 
Oviedo y Valdez, p. XLI. 

We read in bk. III, chap. XI: “Assi mismo hay en esta 
cibdad tres monesterios, que son Sanct Francisco e Santo 
Domingo e la Merced; los quales por la orden que los he 
nombrado assi son antiguos, o primeramente fundados; e 
todas tres casas de gentiles edificios, pero moderados e no 
tan curiosos como los principales de Espafia . . .” 

The doorway seems to have resisted the partial destruction 
of convent and church by Drake in 1586, though the monas- 
tery forms part of the catalogue of damaged buildings (cf. 
A.G.I., 54-1-10). 

35. Cf. Palm, “La Puerta de San Diego en Santo Do- 
mingo,” B.d.A.G.N., V, 1942, pp. 282 ff. 

36. For the eliptic form of the columns cf. e.g. those of the 
nave of San Anton, at Evora, belonging to the Portuguese re- 
action against the Manuelino, reprod. apud Lozoya, op. cit., 
p. 569, fig. 595. 

87. On similar phenomena in Italian late quattrocento art 
and the genetic conditions of the Baroque, cf. Richard Ha- 
mann, Geschichte der Kunst, Berlin, 1933, under the heading 
of “Volkstiimlicher Vorbarock,” pp. 420 ff. 
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The Italianate phase of the Plateresque move- 
ment is more amply represented. A magnificent ex- 
ample is provided by the main fagade of the Cathe- 
dral, open for service since 1536, but consecrated 
only after 1544.** It is the work of an architect not 
yet surely defined, as former attributions to Rodrigo 
de Liendo* can hardly be maintained.*° 

Within the order of Renaissance frontispieces im- 
posed on a Gothic cathedral by architects such as 
Siloé and Covarrubias, this facade (Fig. 8) is not 
free from the vacillations mentioned above. Small, of 
that particular and delicate smallness of the quattro- 
cento, it sets doors and niches between the projec- 
tions of two heavy buttresses shaped as inverted 
piers. This first allusion to a dynamic and anticlassic 
expression finds a corollary in the two pinnacles 
which crown the piers. Atop the severe cornice 
these pinnacles continue the ascending unity of 
the pier through the three horizontals of architrave, 
frieze and cornice. Situated at both sides of the gable, 
they are one of the many substitutes for the Gothic 
finials, frequently used in that epoch, as yet an in- 
dictment of latent Gothicism, and at the same time 
foreshadowing the picturesque flanking of the fagade 
in the way of later Baroque optic effects. Similar 
phenomena in lombardic architecture (e.g. the 
frontispiece of the Certosa di Pavia) are less felt, be- 
cause of the broadness and of that specifically Ital- 


88. Contra Alemar, La Catedral . . ., p. 17, who indi- 
cates the year of 1541 as that of the consecration, Utrera, La 
Imaculada Concepcidn, Documentos y Noticias para la His- 
toria de la Archididcesis de Sto. Domingo, Ciudad Trujillo, 
1946, p. 36, n. 33, has pointed out recently that as late as 
1543 Bishop Fuenmayor considers the Cathedral as not yet 
concluded. In 1544 Fuenmayor is absent from his see. The 
consecration probably took place after his return to the 
island. 

89. Cf. Martin S. Noel, “Arquitectura Virreinal,” Estudios 
y Documentos para la Historia del Arte Colonial, Buenos 
Aires, 1934, I, pp. 115 and 142, and Mario J. Buschiazzo, 
Estudios de Arquitectura Colonial Hispano Americana, 
Buenos Aires, 1944, p. 18, an account of earlier affirmations 
of D. Diego Angulo Ifiguez. 

40. Cf. Palm, Rodrigo de Liendo, Arquitecto en la Es- 
pafiola, Ciudad Trujillo, Publicaciones de la Universidad de 
Santo Domingo, 1944, XXVIII, pp. 8 ff. — Angulo Ifiguez, 
op. cit., p. 109, lately suggested Luis de Moya as the possible 
architect of the facade. On Moya cf. Utrera, “Dominicanos 
insignes en el exterior,” Clio, 1939, VII, no. 23, p. 8, and 
forthcoming: La Imaculada Concepcién, p. 35, n. 33. For a 
full discussion of his work as maestro mayor de la Catedral, 
cf. the article quoted above, n. 8, and the bibliographical 
note on Angulo Ifiiguez’ book quoted above, n. 7. 
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ian character of the facade which hide the structure 
of the church.** 

The fact that our frontispiece, in the last instance, 
is nothing but an enormous frame for the doors, and 
that it remains embedded between the walls of the 
aisles, makes it appear more tectonic, yet, at the 
same time, removes the architectural body thus 
compressed from the aesthetic concepts of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance. In the principle of such disposition 
there might survive a last echo of a Gothic vertical- 
ism; as almost everywhere in Spain the transition 
from flamboyant Gothic to the exhibition of Renais- 
sance taste signifies the modification of only the lan- 
guage, not of the underlying sentiment. It may be 
sufficient to think of such essentially vertical com- 
positions as, for instance, the central tract of the 
facade of the Colegio de Santa Cruz at Valladolid, 
despite all its Italian details difficult to be imagined 
in the quattrocento of Central Italy. Angulo Ifi- 
guez,*? insisting on the Gothic heritage of such early 
Spanish Renaissance door frames as were common in 
the circle around Juan de Alava, at Salamanca, 
namely the setting of the portals of Sancti Spiritus, 
Las Duejfias, San Justo or the Casa de los Maldona- 
dos de Morillo, in which a Renaissance vocabulary 
substitutes for the function of the Mudéjar-derived 
alfiz,** has tried to associate our Cathedral facade 
with the style of this moment of transition. His argu- 
ment that the upper part of the angle-pier has to be 
considered as functionally different from the lower, 
undecorated, extremity, is, I believe, an impression 
due to the slight autonomous inversion of the upper 
part of the buttress.“* In re-examining the monu- 
ment at the spot, the vertical unity of the two parts 
of the piers clearly seems to me to outweigh the as- 
pect of a suspended frame after the fashion of the 


41. To appreciate fully the réle of the pinnacles on our 
facade it will be sufficient to compare any purist facade of 
the Italian quattrocento, for instance that of the Cathedral 
of Pienza. 

42. Op. cit., p. 107. 

48. Cf. Lampérez, op. cit., I, p. 148, 4 propos of the Casa 
de los Maldonados: “el arrabA se transforma, sin alterar la 
silueta, en aparato de columnas, entablamento, bichas y 
candelabros.” 

44. The separate inversion of the upper part, though ac- 
centuated by the cornice, if looked at without prejudice as a 
mere part of the whole buttress falls in line with the silhouette 
of the lower part. Angulo’s fig. 94, taken either from the roof 
of the opposite house or from the title photograph of Alemar, 
Catedral (taken from the height of the church tower founda- 
tion almost in line with the upper part of the Cathedral), 
slightly exaggerates the discrepancy. 


Salamanca examples.** For the rest, I agree with 
Professor Iiiiguez’ fine observation that the frame- 
work of the piers postulates a roof more heavily pro- 
filed.** 

On the other hand, the composition of the portal 
shows an air ostensibly inspired by the Italian 
quattrocento. The paratactic character of the various 
elements, i.e. of the twin entrance-arches, and the 
subdivision of the very angle-pier into different 
decorated panels, prove clearly the derivation from 
ideas belonging to the first Renaissance period. The 
pronounced pleasure in foreshortenings and the in- 
sistence on spatial depth gained by the imperfect 
projection of the Corinthian column against the di- 
viding pillar of the entrance, provide a specific evi- 
dence for the spiritual kinship of the work with crea- 
tions of the fifteenth century. The peculiar perspec- 
tive view of the twin vaults is probably due to an 
underlying desire of the artist to treat both arches 
almost as segments of one (large) entrance arch. 
Though the fact that there has been preferred a divi- 
sion into a double arch (partly due to specific liturgi- 
cal reasons) shows again the influence of quattro- 
centist currents. The resulting perspective approxi- 
mation to one central vanishing point foreshadows a 
certain tendency towards unified treatment of build- 
ing complexes, which is to be one of the main as- 
pects of Baroque art. It is likely that the conception 
of such a portal type as ours*’ has, ultimately, been 
influenced by the reminiscence of the depth of me- 
diaeval cathedral gates. This would also explain the 
presence of the Corinthian dividing column in the 
place of that kind of “holy caryatides” — Roman- 
esque and Gothic —of the mullion, which are fa- 
miliar in Spanish architecture since the Pértico de la 
Gloria of the Cathedral of Santiago de Compostela. 

Meanwhile the niches of the saints,** which flank 


45. For the derivation of bipartite door-frames in Italian 
art, cf. the portal of the Palazzo Grillo-Cattaneo constructed 
between 1505 and 1508 by Tamagnini (a good reprod. apud 
Mario Lalli, I Palazzi di Genova, Florence, n.d. Alinari, pp. 
20 and 21). On Tamagnini’s indirect influence in Spanish 
art, cf. Karl Justi, Estudios de Arte espafiol, Spanish transla- 
tion by E. Ovejero, Madrid, s.a., pp. 80 ff. 

46. Yet the roof has never been replaced so far as I can see 
from the catalogue of damages done by earthquakes, hurri- 
canes or war actions. On certain irregularities of the roof cf. 
the article quoted above, n. 8. 

47. Angulo Ifiiguez, op. cit., p. 106, refers for its em- 
brasure to the porch of Sta. Maria de Utrera. 

48. Today empty, but doubtlessly meant to house statues. 
(There are oxidized traces of dowels in two of the niches. ) 
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the portal (one pair in the intrados of the arch, one 
niche between the pilasters at each side of the en- 
trance, and one more pair between the Corinthian 
columns above the pilasters), belong clearly to the 
heritage of Gothic motives, assimilated by the deco- 
rative talent of the Italian quattrocento. We may 
recall the examples of the Certosa di Pavia, which 
has been the source of inspiration for half a century, 
or of the facade of SS. Andrea e Bernardino at 
Perugia (1457-61), this last creation characteristic 
of a straggler of the Gothic like Agostino di Duccio 
—a disciple of Donatello and a collaborator of L. B. 
Alberti in the Malatestan temple at Rimini — whose 
morbidezza, inclined towards Gothic sentiment, has 
much in common with certain realizations of Spanish 
art. 
The tabernacles, niche, chalice, portico and ro- 
tunda (Fig. 9), evade a definite interpretation. Pos- 
sibly we have to do with pure architectonic fantasies; 
yet it is more probable that they allude to the deci- 
sive moments of the Passion, namely: niche of the 
Coronation with thorns and chalice of the Passion on 
one side, Portico of Pilatus and Rotunda of the 
sepulchre on the other. Mounted above the shells, 
which serve as a canopy for the saints, they display 
all perspective foreshortenings imaginable. (The 
shells to the left, a bit more exuberant, allow us to 
recognize the intervention of different hands in the 
execution of the plan. ) 

Undoubtedly the finest achievement is the lovely 
frieze. The gaiety of the putti between luscious 
vines, the running movement of which seems to 
transmit itself to the bodies, the flower-centaurs be- 
tween chandeliers, and the beautiful bust of the cen- 
tral tondo, all this evokes the happy work of Diego 
de Siloé on the Puerta del Perdén of Granada Cathe- 
dral,*° finished in 1537, a few years prior to that of 
Santo Domingo. 

Also the type of the upper niche between the two 
Corinthian columns (these latter ones possibly a 
reminiscence of the double pilasters of the portal of 
the Colegio de Santa Cruz at Valladolid), crowned 


The numerous wordy reports on Drake’s pillage do not men- 
tion these statues explicitly; cf. the documents apud Utrera, 
Dilucidaciones, I, p. 215, and the schedule of the “Colec- 
cién Lugo,” B.d.A.G.N., V, 1942, p. 299. The actual pictures 
of the saints, of deplorable quality, are relatively modern. 

49. Good reprod. apud Walter Bombe, Perugia (Seemanns 
Beriihmte Kunststatten, vol. 64), Leipzig, 1914, pp. 57 f. 

50. Angulo Ifiiguez, op. cit., p. 109, prefers to associate 
the frieze of Santo Domingo Cathedral with Riafio’s in the 
Sacristia Mayor of Seville Cathedral (after 1532). 


by a shell, recall Siloé’s work at the choir stalls of 
San Benito at Valladolid (1528) 

In accordance with this general Renaissance as- 
pect is the detailed treatment of the coffers of the 
entrance-vaults (showing chalices, crossed cornu- 
copias, symmetrical lyre-shaped volutes, etc.) and 
the decoration of the pilasters with floriated chan- 
deliers, with masks and sphinxes, and with that tri- 
umphal accumulation of arms so dear to the Renais- 
sance (Fig. 10). 

On the other side, griffins and antediluvian cen- 
taurs, locusts, bearded chimaeras and zoémorph vo- 
lutes, distributed over the panels of the angle-piers, 
continue rather the gothicizing interpretation of the 
grotesque proper to Diego de Siloé (Escalera Do- 
rada in Burgos Cathedral (1519-23), choir-stalls of 
San Jerénimo at Granada)* or of Diego de Riaiio 
(Sacristia Mayor of the Cathedral, Ayuntamiento at 
Seville).°* In the inferior field of the left pier there 
are represented the arrows of the Catholic Majes- 
ties.** 


4 


Vurious minor works depend from this Puerta del 
Perdén. First the niche-tomb of the Capilla de las 
Animas (Fig. 11) of the same Cathedral,** which has 
been described as that of Alonso Fuenmayor,™ first 


51. Harold E. Wethey, “The early works of Bartolomé 
Ordojiez and Diego de Siloe,” II, Art Bulletin, XXV, 1948, 
fig. 24. 

52. The author is indebted to Prof. Wethey for this and 
other suggestions; cf. Wethey, loc. cit., pp. 827 and 331. 

53. Proposed by Angulo Ifiiguez, op. cit., p. 109. 

54. An escutcheon with the bicephalous eagle of the House 
of Austria, above the central column of the entrance, was 
lost in 1830; cf. Alemar, Catedral, p. 21. The glass windows, 
installed during the restoration of 1916-18, replace an older 
reja, reprod. Cuna de America, III, nos. 1-2, of July 13, 1918, 
p. 11. 

55. For the architectural setting of this chapel, as well as 
for that of Bishop Bastidas (cf. below p. 12); the fine shells 
in the squinches of the domes recalling those of the Sacristia 
Mayor of Seville Cathedral; for the obra a lo Romano of the 
entrance arches; and their attribution to Liendo, cf. Palm, 
Rodrigo de Liendo, p. 14. 

56. Cf. Alemar, Catedral . . ., p. 87. The attribution is at 
least uncertain. We read in the “Relacién de Alcocer,” loc. 
cit., p. 230: “En medio del coro esta el entierro de sus 
arcobispos que labro el Ilmo Don Alonso de Fuen Mayor que 
fue Obispo de esta Ciudad y por averse erigido en metro- 
politana fue el primer Arcobispo y el fue el prim® que se 
enterro en dicho entierro”; and ibid., p. 257: “[Fuenmayor] 
labro en medio del Coro de su yglecia la boueda del entierro 
de los Arcobispos.” This choir, demolished in 1877, was 
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Fic. 9. Ornamental Tabernacle ig Re Fic. 10. Pillar with 
the Facade of the Cathedral of Weapon Decoration, 
Santo Domingo (Phot. H. Palm) detail of the Cathe- 
Fic. 11. Sepulchral Monument of the Capilla de 
las Animas, Cathedral of Santo Domingo (Phot. 
Conrado ) 


Fic. 12 a and b. Medallions of the 
— Monument of the Capilla 
de las Animas (Phot. Conrado) 


Fic. 14. Detail of the Altar of 
the Northern Aisle of the 
Cathedral ( Phot. Conrado) 


Fic. 13. So-called Casa de la Moneda ( Phot. Mafién) 


of 
las 


Fic. 16 a. Ecclesia. Detail ot 
the Episcopal Chair (Phot. 
Oliva) 


‘tc. 15. Episcopal Chair of the Cathedral of Santo 
Yomingo (Phot. Oliva) 


Fic. 17. Support of the Central Seat 
Fic. 16 b. Lo Spagna: of the Episcopal Chair (Phot. Con- 
Urania. Mural. Capitoline rado) 

Museum, Rome (Phot. An- 


derson ) 


Fic. 18 a and b. Details of the 
Episcopal Chair (Phot. Con- 
rado) 
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archbishop of Santo Domingo, under whom the con- 
struction of the Cathedral was concluded. The per- 
spective of its vault, the dolphins and flowers of its 
coffers, repeat the motives of the twin-arches; and 
the floriated chandeliers repeat those of the pilasters 
of the Cathedral entrance. The columns covered 
with twigs are of a slightly more advanced taste. The 
two excellent medallions in bas-relief (Figs. 12 b 
and c) are ideal portraits.’ The pertaining statue 
has disappeared." 


placed at the site which today is occupied by the Columbus 
monument. 

Meanwhile the confusion seems to arise from the fact that 
the foundation of the Capilla de las Animas is connected 
with the name of Fuenmayor, and attributed to both Alonso 
de Zuazo, who died in 1539 (cf. Alcocer, loc. cit., p. 224), 
and to Rui Fernandez de Fuenmayor (cf. the document of 
1796 proceeding from the Rocha Coca Archive, published by 
Emiliano Tejera, Cuna de America, November 16, 1913, p. 3 
of the appendix “Documentos Antiguos.” 

A second attempt to identify at least the sepulcral statue 
of Fuenmayor with the one actually existing in the tomb 
niche of the Capilla de los Bastidas (cf. below n. 84) was 
undertaken by Carlos Nouel, Historia Eclesidstica de la Ar- 
quididcesis de Santo Domingo, Rome, 1918, I, pp. 159 and 
165, based on an observation of Gil Gonzalez Davila, Teatro 
Eclesidstico de la Primitiva Iglesia de las Indias Occidentales, 
Madrid, 1649 and 1655 (cf. the part referring to Santo Do- 
mingo apud Demorizi, Relaciones . . ., p. 180) which runs: 
“(Fuenmayor) murio y esta sepultado en el coro de su 
Iglesia en un costoso sepulcro de alabastro.” But our statue is 
of marble. 

At all events the indication of Gil Gonzd4lez DAvila, who 
personally never came to Santo Domingo (cf. Demorizi, loc. 
cit., p. 168), contrasts with the precise affirmation of Alcocer. 
On the possibility that the many verbal coincidences of Gon- 
zalez Davila and Alcocer might be traced to a common source, 
cf. Demorizi, loc. cit., p. 195. In this case a distinction could 
be established between the common sepulchre of the arch- 
bishops and a possible particular monument of Fuenmayor, a 
cenotaph, destroyed during the invasion of Drake. ( Nouel, in 
the first edition of the quoted “Historia Eclesiastica,” Boletin 
Eclesidstico de la Arquididcesis de Santo Domingo, Sto. Do- 
mingo, 1885, I, p. 27, n. 1, had given up the identification of 
the monument. ) 

57. It is easily recognized that one, but possibly both, ideal 
portraits recur on the episcopal chair of our Cathedral (figs. 
18 a and b, below p. 11) though less skilfully rendered. 
The bust of the younger man is clearly identified by the tuft 
and the sharp drawn ugly chin, while the effigy of his older 
companion appears heroized as an imperial image showing 
the laurels and the taenia. Yet in the composition on the 
chair the two medallions are not placed symmetrically. It is 
not impossible that both pairs of tondi, as has been asserted 
by tradition, point to the reigning house, i.e. are to be taken 
as an homage to Charles V and the heir-apparent, the later 
Philip II. Though the martial moustache is to be found (bet- 
ter trimmed) on portraits of Charles V of this very epoch 


To the same group belongs a portal of the present 
calle Arzobispo Merifio: according to tradition, that 
of the old Casa de la Moneda, the mint (Fig. 13). 
Though the mint, instituted in 1536,°° and in use 
after 1540,°° was probably located in the same street, 
as is also denoted by its old name of Calle de los 
Plateros,*' it is more probably to be identified with 
an edifice, today demolished, opposite the house in 
question.*? As to the medallions (which obviously 
have led to the popular denomination),°* by them- 
selves they do not determine any connection with 
the mint. They constitute, nevertheless, an excep- 
tional case in the town, as extant decorations of pri- 
vate houses are relatively scarce. However, this or- 
namentation, as far as its style is concerned, coin- 
cides approximately with the dates indicated for the 
so-called Casa de la Moneda, that is, it belongs to 
the fourth decade of the century. 

The actual state of the portal, deteriorated by in- 
numerable layers of whitewash, does not allow a 
final identification of the busts. The horned heads, 
placed symmetrically at the corners of the frieze, 


(e.g. as the equestrian portrait by Titian at the Prado), this 
attribute of fashion might of course belong to anyone. Only 
the steep angle of the face reminds one vaguely of the bird- 
of-prey-like cut of the Emperor’s physiognomy. On the other 
hand the younger man shows the typical pointed Habsburg 
chin, particularly familiar in portraits of Philip II. The sup- 
posed likeness of the two medallions of the Fuenmayor tomb 
would, anyhow, hardly surpass the stage of a faint allusion. 

58. It could not be that of the Capilla de los Bastidas as its 
measurements do not correspond. 

59. Cf. the “Relacién de Alcocer,” loc. cit., p. 217: “. . . 
(La ciudad ) tuvo antiguamente casa de moneda que su mag* 
mando poner en ella el afio de 1536”; and moreover the 
“Ynstitucion sobre el labrar monedas. La Reyna 3 Nov. 1536” 
(schedule of the “Coleccién Lugo,” B.d.A.G.N., 1941, IV, 
p- 233) and the letter of the Queen, dated Valladolid, No- 
vember 3, 1536: “abemos acordado de mandar que nesa 
ciudad de Santo Domingo se labre moneda. . .” (ibid., 
p. 231). 

60. Cf. the documents apud Alemar, Santo Domingo . . ., 
p- 68. — On April 15, 1541 it is finally ordered that money of 
copper (“Vellon y cobre”) be coined; cf. Americo Lugo, 
“Historia Colonial de la Isla Espafiola o de Santo Domingo 
1557-1608,” chap. X, no. 89, Clio, VIII, 1940, nos. XL and 
XLIII, p. 159. 

61. Cf. Alemar, op. cit., n. 27. 

62. Cf. Alemar, op. cit., n. 27. 


63. It would be well to accept the name of Casa de los 
Cinco Medallones recently proposed by Angulo Ifiguez, op. 
cit., p. 111. 

64. Cf. also Noel, op. cit., p. 140; Buschiazzo, op. cit., 
p- 21. 
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partake of the repertory of the epoch: the same type 
recurs, for instance, in one of the medallions of the 
Torre Pallaresa at Badalena (Barcelona),** attrib- 
uted to Damian Forment. Such an imitation of an- 
cient coins is frequent among Italian medals, repre- 
senting a learned re-evocation of a pagan tellurian 
symbol,® and a true Renaissance image of the pros- 
perity and blessedness of the century. 

To the artist of the monsters of the Cathedral gate, 
or at least to his influence, we shall have to attribute 
the beautiful gilded work of a Renaissance altar, 
sober and elegant, which today has its place in the 
left aisle’ of the Cathedral. It is decorated with 
zoémorphic ornaments, i.e. volutes which form eyes 
out of which there emerge dragon-heads (Fig. 14). 
Penetrating through the gayly grotesque and super- 
ficial sixteenth-century fashion of decoration, such 
ornaments fall back into the nightmare of animated 
matter, a half-conscious reminder of a Romanesque- 
German past. 


5 


There exists in the same Cathedral a second work 
of mature Plateresque style, purer and a little more 
preciosista than the frieze of the Puerta del Perd6n: 
the beautiful episcopal chair (Fig. 15), dated by in- 
scription 1540. Carved in mahogany, it formed part 
of the choir-stalls of the coro bajo,°* demolished in 


65. Reprod. apud Calzada, op. cit., p. 1186, fig. 465. 

66. Cf. Palm, “Cipus. Un mythe Romain,” Revue de 
[histoire des Religions, Paris, 1939, CXIX, pp. 82 ff. 

67. The altar stood in the Capilla Mayor until the restora- 
tions of 1917; cf. Alemar, Catedral . . ., p. 54. On the occa- 
sion of these restorations the panels between the columns, 
with their carved wood bas-reliefs, still visible on old photos, 
were lost; cf. e.g. the reprod. apud Alemar, op. cit., p. 12. 

68. Unfortunately nothing has been conserved of the deco- 
ration of this choir, probably of Plateresque style, as we may 
suppose from the-period of construction and from P. Fran- 
cisco X. Billini’s description, in La Cronica, Sto. Domingo, 
R.D., XIII, no. 331, of November 11, 1885, p. 3480: “. . . 
Coro bajo que tenia 40 pies ingleses de largo, 31 pies i 3 pul- 
gadas de ancho, situado en medio de la iglesia; tenia 24 
asientos altos i 12 bajos construidos de madera i piedras 
taliladas de mui buen gusto, pero en perfecto deterioro. . . .” 
Neither could I get hold of any drawing. 

In any case the rest of the stalls must have been carved 
somewhat later as appears from the following “Relacién de 
Castafieda,” of 1544: “Fuenmayor . . . quiere . . . que se 


hagan sillas en el coro, no estando la Iglesia proveida como 
conviene de ornamentos y libros, y habiendo hecho gastar en 
tres sillas que hizo en el coro mil y quinientos ducados mas o 
menos . . .” (A.G.L, Justicia 58; italics mine; the yet un- 


1877. Oviedo in his Historia Natural y General de las 
Indias expressly mentions it®* when speaking about 
mahogany: 


It is a good and strong kind of wood, and to my 
mind it is one of the most beautiful that exist in the 
world: this we have recently learned again through the 
episcopal chair and the other stalls which together with 
it stand in the choir of the main church of this town of 
Santo Domingo of the island of Hispaniola, which are 
made of this wood and of another one of which we shall 
treat in the following chapter on caoban."° I say that, in 
my judgement, these are chairs which in the choirs of 
the metropolitan churches of Toledo and Seville would 
be highly praised and appreciated; for the seats and sup- 
ports of these chairs are of this wood and the decora- 
tion and columns and profiles are of caoban, and are 


published document was kindly communicated by Father 
Utrera). 

After the restorations of 1877 the episcopal chair under- 
went several changes. It seems that until at least 1891 it stood 
in the presbytery of the Cathedral, leaning against the old 
high-altar (as shown on a drawing, reprod. apud Rodolfo 
Cronau, America, Historia de su Descubrimiento . . ., Barce- 
lona, 1892, I, p. 8389), the same altar which, mutilated, exists 
today in the northern aisle (cf. above, n. 67). This incorpora- 
tion was accomplished without taking into account the func- 
tion of the throne, as, according to the drawing, the central 
seat was replaced by a cube-shaped piece of furniture. On the 
other hand it can hardly have served as an altar, because this 
piece of furniture is too small, and because the 5 steps (in- 
stead of 3) would not be justified liturgically. 

Later, the chair was transported to the chapter hall. The 
ancient altar was combined with the frontal of embossed 
silver which today stands in the Capilla del Santisimo Sacra- 
mento (cf. the photo quoted above, n. 67). The recomposi- 
tion of 1917 was undertaken after a photo which confirmed 
the state shown by Cronau’s drawing (according to the 
testimonial of the restorer himself). 


69. Op. cit., I, p. 340: “mui fuerte e buena madera, y a mi 
ver yo la tengo por una de las mas lindas que hai en el mundo: 
lo cual nos han ensefiado agora nuevamente la silla episcopal 
e las otras que con ella estan en el coro de la iglesia mayor 
desta cibdad de Santo Domingo de la Isla Espafiola, que son 
desta madera e de la que se dir4 en el siguiente capitulo del 
caoban. I digo que, a mi parescer, son sillas que en el coro de 
las iglesias de Toledo e Sevilla metropolitanas, serian esti- 
madas e tenidas en mucho; porque los asientos i espalderas 
destas sillas son deste roble i la guarnicion e colupnas e per- 
files de caoban, e labradas de escelentes esculturas, al romano, 
de medio relieve; e queda lo ques de roble de una color mas 
que pardo e mui vecina a color blanco o como plateado e lo 
ques de caoban mui colorado, ques como un morado que tira 
a la color de purpura.” 

70. In fact Oviedo does not establish any distinction other 
than that of color; cf. also Emilio Tejera, Palabras Indijenas 
de la Isla de Santo Domingo, Santo Domingo, R.D., 1935, 
p. 105. 
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well sculptured with bas-reliefs of Roman style; and 
what is of this wood remains of a rather clear brown 
color almost similar to white color and like plated, and 
the parts made of caoban are of a very vivid color which 
is dark-red and almost purple.” 


The contrast of colors, after the fashion of inlaid 
work, makes the grave mahogany appear less heavy, 
and goes well with the fantastic decoration of the 
panels. We are presented with a profusion of genu- 
ine grotesque motives alla italiana; medallions with 
busts, putti, flower-vampires, cornucopias and vines, 
and in the framework chandeliers with pairs of 
syringes, dolphins, griffins and imps lifted by an 
eagle or a flower-genius, grimaces and masks. Note- 
worthy is a studied irregularity of the composition: 
only the medallions of the two inferior fields corre- 
spond to each other. (The right one belongs to a dif- 
ferent hand, and is probably posterior to 1586, as 
shown by the overloaded character of the panel as 
well as by the fact that the decorated portion is in- 
serted into a clearer colored field.)*? For the rest, 
the pair of putti corresponds to the ftower-vampire 
and the cornucopia to another medallion. Even in 
the chandeliers, symmetry has been replaced by 
rhythm of composition. This desire to bring varia- 
tion to the very structure, a sign of the decomposi- 
tion of the tactile forms of the first Renaissance (in 
Italy to be observed in the immediate school of 
Raphael), is matched in a certain way by the man- 
nered presentation of the two central figures, espe- 
cially that of the Ecclesia (Fig. 16 a). A generic 
peruginesque attitude is obvious. 

It will be well to remember that the peruginesque 


71. Oviedo uses caoba (today equivalent for mahogany) 
or roble (oak) to designate a quality of wood lighter col- 
ored than mahogany. Mahogany he calls caoban. The er- 
roneous identification of the caoba of Oviedo with the Euro- 
pean walnut has led to suppose that the work might have 
been done abroad, a hypothesis which cannot be maintained 
on such a distinction; cf. Alfredo Scaroina, “Notas de Ar- 
queologia,” La Opinion, Ciudad Trujilio, XVII, no. 3674, of 
November 28, 1938. 

72. In 1586 Sir Francis Drake sacked the town. From one 
of the interrogatories conducted to establish the damage done 
we learn that: “a la otaua pregunta dixo este testigo (the 
presbyter Pedro Serrano de Ladrada) que aunque la yglesia 
quedo entera que fue gran ventura porque estavan para 
minarla y derribarla con polvora falta tanto della que esta 
destrosada y quebrada como som los rretablos della y capillas 
y las rrejas del coro y muchas sillas.” (Italics mine) — The up- 
per part of the canopy of the throne is modern and belongs to 
the restoration of 1917 (cf. above, n. 68). 


types, as expressions sentimentally rooted in the 
mediaevalism of the Umbrian school, undergo a 
rather similar interpretation through the hand of an- 
other Spaniard: Giovanni di Pietro called Lo 
Spagna, a disciple of Perugino. I refer to the murals 
representing Apollo and the Muses, of the second 
decade of the sixteenth century, originally in the 
Villa alla Magliana of Julius II, and today in the 
gallery of the Capitoline Museum."* The morbidezza 
of gesture and attire, the emotional surrender of the 
figures to the greenish-blue background,” the ener- 
vating colors of the decomposition of ideal art, in 
transition towards realism, denote the substitution of 
Renaissance forms by a sentimental radicalism ris- 
ing everywhere out of the dying Middle Ages. 

Something of the hysteria of the pleats of Urania’s 
garment (Fig. 16 b), something of this complication 
of the material, recurs in the cloak of the Ecclesia 
(though in a minor key), a certain soft clinging 
drapery being the fashion with Spanish italianizing 
masters. A Gothic banderole has not been forgotten 
either. St. Peter is somewhat weaker, but his rather 
forced movement speaks the same language. In 
other words: we find ourselves confronted again 
with the same circle of late expressions of an ex- 
hausted gothicism which we have mentioned before, 
when treating the main door of the Cathedral, quot- 
ing Agostino di Duccio, whose Virtues and Arts in 
the churches of Rimini and Perugia offer another as- 
pect of the same problem. 

Delightful is the triton, who holds up the central 
seat with his two big fishtails ( Fig. 17). The thought- 
ful intensity of his face, his whole figure divided be- 
tween play and diligence, the distant echo of the 
triumphantly classical air of Renaissance Italy, bring 
to mind the disillusionment with bella forma. It is 
not sufficient to point out the rustic craftsmanship 
of the piece: the act of supporting the load is taken 
too seriously; the arms, already half-transformed, ex- 
press a gesture of self-surrer:der. 

On the other side, the somewhat coarse plasticity 
of the busts (Figs. 18 a and b), of a definitely pro- 
vincial manufacture, seems rather to denote German 
or Flemish influences, which may have been trans- 


78. Cf. Settimo Bocconi, Collezioni Capitoline, Roma, 
1930, pp. 380 ff.; Elias Tormo, Monumentos de Espafioles en 
Rema, Madrid, 1942, II, p. 190. 

74. Cf. especially the magnificent Apollo; reprod. apud La 
Galleria Capitolina, Musei e Gallerie @italia, Roma, 1910, 
VII, p. 88; Tormo, loc. cit. The original color cannot be stated 
with certainty, as the murals have suffered from water. 
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mitted through book decorations. Also, the masks on 
the exterior panels partake of that style. 


The two following sepulchral monuments belong 
to none of the Renaissance groups characterized so 
far: the tomb of Rodrigo de Bastidas, bishop of San 
Juan de Puerto Rico, and that of the amiable Italian 
humanist Alexander Geraldini, first resident bishop 
of Santo Domingo and patron of its Cathedral.’ 
Each tomb occupies a chapel of its own. That of 
Geraldini (Fig. 19), a somewhat ramshackle regres- 
sion to forms of the Italian quattrocento, can be as- 
sociated neither with the masters of the Cathedral 
facade or of the episcopal chair, nor can it be derived 
from a fixed type of North-Italian arca-tomb. The 
disiecta membra of lions, urn, chalice, arca and 
pine,” placed upon the semicircle, have been joined 
in a fashion which is as touching as it is rare.”” 

In spite of this pasticcio, there exists a genuine 
grace of effort. The precarious equilibrium of the 
arca, placed upon the urn; and the unfolded leaf, 
sustained for the eye by some elegant S-curves in its 
extremities,"* are feeble reminiscences of composi- 
tions like those of Amadeo in the sarcophagi of Bar- 
tolomeo and Medea Colleoni in the homonymous 
chapel of Santa Maria Maggiore at Bergamo. The 
first sarcophagus rests on small pillar-like supports 
hidden under a ring of cinctured leaves. The second 
is placed upon angel heads. As far as the volutes 
are concerned, it will be interesting to recall the 
same motif of the balanced arca (this time atop a 
semicircle resting on a tripod) in Sacchetti’s well- 
known drawing, at Berlin, from Michelangelo's proj- 
ect for the tomb of Julius II, of 1518, where the state 


75. On Geraldini cf. Mons. Belisario Conte Geraldini, 
Cristoforo Colombo ed il primo vescovo di S. Domingo Mons. 
Alessandro Geraldini d Amelia, Amelia, 1892; G. Tiraboschi, 
Storia della Letteratura italiana, VI, 2, p. 285. 

76. The cup, which appears on the photo, no longer exists. 
The photo does not allow us to judge whether it was modern. 

“77. We have no certain indication of the date. Geraldini 
died, according to the inscription, in 1524. The monument 
was erected for him by a servant, the canon Diego del Rio; 
cf. the “Relacién de Alcocer,” loc. cit., p. 225, which de- 
scribes the “sepulchro de piedra suntuoso que a manera de 
vrna muy vistosa se leuanta sobre dos leones de piedra con 
muchas molduras y las armas del Obispo . . .” 

78. For the function of such scrolls as supporting elements, 
cf. their half-Gothic derivation in works such as the Con- 
destable altar at Burgos Cathedral. 


of suspense of the kneeling figure, placed between 
time and eternity, justifies the improvisation of the 
horizontal. 

Meanwhile the monument of Rodrigo de Bastidas 
(Fig. 20) (died 1569)*° continues the Gothic-Span- 
ish type of the niche-tomb, familiar from the sepul- 
chres of Leén* and Burgos Cathedrals, and adapted 
to Renaissance standards. In the last years of his 
deanship, Bastidas was busy building the chapel* 
destined to receive his tomb, replacing the originally 
Gothic chapel-entrance through the fashionable 
obra a lo Romano. The monument itself seems to be- 
long to the second half of the century.* 

But niche and statue do not match, either stylisti- 
cally or as far as the composition is concerned. The 
marble statue, rather clumsy and not distinguished 
by any attempt of physiognomical individualization, 
draws on an essentially Gothic tradition, which in 
some monuments of the motherland continues like- 
wise long after the introduction of Renaissance 
forms. The bloated and inexpressive face, such sur- 
vivals of Gothic motives as the lion placed at the feet 
of the dead or the hieratic rigidity of the body it- 
self, all these are formulas of an artistic sensibility 
which belongs to the first half of the preceding cen- 


79. The inscription, somewhat obliterated, of the sarcopha- 
gus: “Obiit anno DMD. . .” has recently been completed, 
with the help of an ancient copy conserved in the “Relacién 
de Alcocer”; cf. Demorizi, op. cit., p. 221, n. 35. 

80. Cf. M. Gémez-Moreno, Catalogo Monumental de Es- 
pafia, Provincia de Leon, Madrid, 1926, plates 290-92, 305, 
$17, 327. For late Gothic and early Renaissance examples cf. 
e.g. the tomb of Dr. Grado at Zamora Cathedra! (1507) apud 
Gémez-Moreno, Provincia de Zamora, Madrid, 1927, plate 
227, or those at Burgos apud Georg Weise, Spanische Plastik, 
Reutlingen, 1929, III, plates 47 ff. 

81. Cf. the letter of R. de Bastidas to the Empress, dated 
Sto. Domingo, January 20, 1535: “Ciento (castellanos) doy 
a la fabrica de la dicha yg'esia cada un afio para el edificio de 
una capilla que en ella fago . . .,” document of the A.G.L, 
54-1-9, published by Utrera, Don Rodrigo de Bastidas, Sto. 
Domingo, R.D., 1930, p. 108. 

82. Cf. Palm, Rodrigo de Liendo, pp. 10 ff. While Liendo’s 
authorship is proved for the construction of the chapel (com- 
pleted before 1555 as shown by the unpublished document 
A.G.I., 54-1-10), there is no specific document extant for the 
tomb monument. Nor do we have sufficient stylistic evidence 
for attributing it with certainty to Liendo, of whom we have 
no notice after 1555, while the tomb carries the date of 1569. 
Yet it is possible that the misproportion observed between 
monument and effigy (cf. below) is owing to the fact that the 
former might have been constructed by the architect of the 
chapel while the latter could either have been imported from 
abroad or might be by other hands. 
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Fic. 19. Sepulchral Monument of Bishop 
Geraldini, Cathedral of Santo Domingo 


Fic. 20. Sepulchral Monument of Bishop Rodrigo de Bastidas, 
Cathedral of Santo Domingo (Phot. Conrado) 


71¢. 22. Retablo of the Dominican Convent (Phot. Oliva) 


Fic. 21. Detail of the Intrados of the Niche 
of the Bastidas-Tomb (Phot. Conrado) 
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Fic. 23. Doorframe of the Capilla de los Bastidas (Phot. Conrado) Fic. 24. Detail of the Organ-Tribune of Santo Domingo 
Cathedral (Phot. Conrado) 


Fic. 25. Squinch of the Capilla del Santi- 
simo Sacramento, Cathedral of Santo Do- 
mingo (Phot. Conrado) 


Fic. 26. Crenellated Arch of the Capilla del Santisimo Sacramento (Phot. 
Conrado ) 
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tury. The discrepancy between the style of the statue 
and that of the niche, of a definite Renaissance char- 
acter, makes itself felt throughout the composition of 
the monument. The statue does not fit into the niche, 
and rests on a layer of mortar so hurriedly prepared 
that it covers a part of the cope and of the deco- 
rated panels, in the lower right corner. Finally it is 
unlikely that the placing of the lion should have been 
originally intended this way. Nor is the position of 
the statue, with its feet towards the altar, very con- 
vincing. The monument such as it appears today is 
either a consequence of a not well concerted col- 
laboration (the statue carved in Spain might have 
suffered during shipment and might have been put 
in place awkwardly and not corresponding to the 
original plan) or is the result of a posterior, but still 
early, recomposition, given that it already existed in 
this form when Alcocer** described the Cathedral 
in 1650. (In this case, it remains open whether the 
statue is really that of Bishop Bastidas, or whether it 
proceeds from another tomb.)* 

The niche itself is lined with a stucco-decoration. 
The central piece, the baptism, presents an equation 
between landscape and action, as seen in Italian 
cinquecento iconography, and is framed by an ar- 
rabé and surrounded by Plateresque busts (Fig. 21) 
which spread schematically over the intrados of the 
arch.** The medallions, a kind of labara, express 
felicitously the bellicose and imperialistic mood of 


the century. 
This decoration has found an unexpected echo in 


83. “La caxa adonde esta sepultado el Obispo esta eleuada 
en un arco de una pared y sobre la caxa esta una estatua 
entera de un Obispo vestido de pontifical con mitra y vaculo 
echada sobre unas almohadas y un leon a los pies todo de 
marmol . . .” (“Rel. de Alcocer,” loc. cit., p. 221). 


84. The damages to the statue have already led to the 
hypothesis that it might be that of Fuenmayor, cf. above, 
n. 56. 


85. The busts, chandeliers and grotesques are made with a 
mold. The fact that in this epoch in Spain the stucco is cut 
individually (the mold system was adopted only after the 
second half of the seventeenth century under French influ- 
ence — I am obliged for this information to the courtesy of the 
architect D. Tomas Aujion) is not sufficient to alter the dat- 
ing of the decoration of our niche. It seems that for obvious 
reasons the use of the mold-system was introduced earlier in 
the provinces overseas. The same technique had been adopted 
before in the decorative rosettes of the Casa del Cordén of 
this town (cf. above, p. 5). 

For the rest, the quality of the work is characterized by the 
mechanical way in which the forms are applied on the sides of 
the arrabd. 


a retablo (today badly damaged) of the convent- 
church of the Dominicans, where the same mold was 
used tc cover an entire wall (Fig. 22), reproducing 
thus, although with non-Mudéjar patterns, the ef- 
fect of an ataurique, of the type of the densely-set 
one (due to Covarrubias) which covers the vaults of 
the vestry of Siguenza Cathedral (1532-44). Such 
effects are known in America, as in the horror vacui 
of the work (this time in stone) of the sacristy door 
of the church of Huejotzingo (Mexico),** of the sec- 
ond half of the sixteenth century. 

The architectonic frame resting upon consoles, 
and originally sheltering the altar of the Bastidas 
Chapel® (Fig. 23), shows a certain denaturalization 
of the ornament, which announces the definite tran- 
sition from Italian quattrocento preoccupation with 
details, to the new optics of the sixteenth century. 
The floral motives of the frame have lost their in- 
genuousness and have turned into filling work no 
longer clearly identifiable; and above the lintel the 
intricate play of the putti between chandeliers and 
fruits (reminiscent of crenelations like those of the 
Hospital de Estudiantes at Salamanca) is about to 
be transformed into the stationariness of human 
arabesques. 

The organ tribune above the southern entrance of 
the Cathedral, with its chubby angel-heads, its putti 
and dancing panisci (Fig. 24), concludes this series 
of decorations of the late Renaissance. Defined by 
their strenuous foreshortening efforts, which are a re- 
mote echo of the perspective experiments of Melozzo 
and Mantegna, they are contemporaries of the putti 
of the lantern of the Casa Blanca at Medina del 
Campo (Valladolid), of the beginning of the second 
half of the sixteenth century.®* 

A last display of the grotesque is to be found in 
the squinches of the Capilla del Santisimo Sacra- 
mento (Fig. 25) in the Cathedral,*® while over the 


86. Reprod. apud M. Toussaint, J. R. Benitez, Dr. Atl, 
Iglesias de Mexico, Mexico, Publicaciones de la Secretaria de 
Hacienda, 1927, VI, p. 32, fig. 15. 

87. The altar was removed during the restorations of 1916- 
18, and on its former site a door was opened, connecting the 
chapel (now without altar) with the adjacent vestry; cf. 
Alemar, Catedral . . ., p. 40. 

88. Reprod. apud Lampérez, op. cit., I, p. 62. 

89. According to Alcocer (loc. cit., p. 220) built by the 
first Secretario de la Audiencia, Diego Caballero. It was not 
yet completed at the time of the archbishop F. Andrés de 
Carvajal; cf. the dean’s letter to the King, of November 3, 
1577: “El arzobispo . . . mando y dono en su vida cierta 
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same chapel’s entrance pillars there appears a dou- 
ble arcade, enclosing, on either side, two busts 
(badly damaged) of a decidedly Romanesque taste. 


pital de S. Andrés), ansi para la capilla de su enterramiento, 
que a de ser el sagrario desta sancta yglesia.” (Document of 
A.G.I. for which I have to thank Dr. D. Americo Lugo, who 
permitted me to consult the MS. of his Historia de la Espa- 


nola, unpublished ). 


The beautiful crenelated arch, purest fantasy of line, 
and as such one of the contributions of Mudéjar to 
Plateresque art, stems from that very source to 
which, between Gothic and Baroque, the sixteenth 
century in Spain owes some of its finest architec- 
tonical lacework. 
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A Stratified Sequence of Maya Temples 


LINTON SATTERTHWAITE, JR. 


In a first survey of the literature on Pre-Columbian 
America, the architectural historian will encounter 
opposed views as to origins of the complex or “high” 
cultures. One view derives them more or less di- 
rectly from high cultures of the Old World. The 
other brings the Indian from Asia without the basic 
neolithic arts of agriculture, pottery-making and 
weaving — and denies any significant Old World 
contacts thereafter, down to the time of Coiumbus. 
This assumption requires independent creation of 
the basic arts mentioned, and also of more advanced 
manifestations such as carving and painting, metal- 
lurgy, and elaborate ceremonial architectures. For 
Middle America, and specifically for the Mayan part 
of it, hieroglyphic writing and records of astronomi- 
cal observations and calculations must be added to 
the “independent invention” list. 

This divergence of opinion as to origin is a funda- 
mental one. If the Indian cultures are entirely inde- 
pendent of important Old World influence, they 
may provide the basis for important general deduc- 
tions, otherwise invalid. A serious student will have 
no difficulty in rejecting diffusionist theories which 
see a common center in a “lost continent,” whether 
it be Atlantis or Mu. But other historical reconstruc- 
tions of the diffusionist school have been worked out 
with care and sincerity, and apparently on a scientific 
basis. Authorities are cited, and evidence is weighed. 

Probably one hundred per cent of the archaeolo- 
gists actually digging in American ruins hold to the 


-- thesis of complete independence. This should cause 


one to pause, if attracted to the diffusionist point of 
view — but he might properly wonder if the special- 
ists may not fail to see the woods for the trees. After 
all, the problem is a broad one. Many Americanist 
specialists — for instance the writer — are busy dig- 
ging out facts, and know little of the Old World 
cultures. 

A sincere diffusionist can hold to his opinion — as 
a possibility — until the archaeologists amass evi- 
dence leaving no reasonable doubt as to which is the 
correct view. This will not be easy. Granted an au- 
tochthonous simple culture based on agriculture — 


Old World migrants of high culture could have ap- 
peared on the scene and been absorbed, leaving few 
demonstrable traces. Yet they could have turned the 
current of development in certain new directions, 
and have introduced important new materials or 
techniques. The culture as a whole might appear to 
be little affected. A modern example might be a 
Lacandone Maya Indian gathering copal incense 
with a steel machete. 

What are the chances that an archaeologist can 
gather facts to the point of real proof to the contrary? 
He must find something like a complete series of 
manifestations, running from crude and simple to 
well developed and complex, in chronological order. 
For the chronology, stratigraphic controls are neces- 
sary if judgment is to be eliminated from the relative 
dating. He must do this in each category of the mate- 
rial culture that survives in an imperishable record. 
The problem is vastly complicated by the size of the 
high culture areas. Diffusion within them undoubt- 
edly did take place. Limiting ourselves to Middle 
America, this area reminds one of the Balkans. In 
Pre-Columbian times, as now, there was a basic cul- 
ture everywhere, but there were many contemporary 
ancient centers differing greatly in important as- 
pects of cultural expression. 

In the field of fine ceramics a great deal of progress 
has already been made. We have a picture of wide- 
spread trade and inter-regional relationships, as well 
as of changes in time. This is true even if one limits 
himself to the Mayan-speaking area; and it is still 
true within the more restricted classical lowland 
Maya or “Old Empire” area — the area of the carved 
“Initial Series” monuments, with their dates. Here 
regional differentiation was already apparent in the 
buildings on the surface. Limiting ourselves to this 
area and to architecture, there is no reason to expect 
existence of a continuous record of progressive 
change at any one site, much less to find it in strati- 
graphical order in one mound. 

There is little hope of eliminating the Old World 
origin hypothesis for a long time to come. The pre- 
requisite is to work out the changes in time in par- 
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ticular regions — determining their limits as one pro- 
ceeds — and this is being done. With enough estab- 
lished sequences in a given category such as archi- 
tecture, comparisons may show a consistent evolu- 
tion in the Middle American area as a whole. A trait 
may have had its origin at A, have diffused to B and 
there been somewhat developed; in partly devel- 
oped form it may have diffused to C and there re- 
ceived further development; and so on. In the mean- 
time, given a chronologically arranged sequence of 
structures, one should be wary about seeing progres- 
sive evolution on the spot. This does not mean it 
should not be hopefully looked for. If the origin was 
purely American, evolution must have taken place, 
and parts of a record may be preserved at particu- 
lar spots. 

In the category of architecture, series of changes 
in time can be established by stratigraphy, because 
the Middle Americans had a habit of erecting new 
structures over old ones. But such records will never 
be so numerous as those of ceramics. Excavations 
for buildings require much more time and money; 
and recognizable fragments of buildings were not 
dumped in one place, like potsherds, for the edifica- 
tion of archaeologists. Accordingly, every architec- 
tural stratification ought to be squeezed dry of in- 
formation. Such sequences ought to be of special in- 
terest to those seeking a broad and general synthesis, 
which can be no more authentic than the facts on 
which it is based. With stratigraphy one can at least 
be sure that a specialist's personal bias has not af- 
fected the relative dating. 

Figs. 1 to 4 summarize a sequence of structures at 
a Maya site where influences from other regions 
would be expected. It is on the middle Usumacinta 
River, in the western part of the “Old Empire” of the 
lowland Maya. Sculptural art on stone monuments 
reached its peak here. The series of Maya dates on 
these monuments, confirmed by the ceramics, indi- 
cate that it was founded fairly early in the period of 
dated monuments. But in the Central Peten district, 
to the east, earlier monuments occur, and the ceram- 
ics show a much earlier occupation there, before 
monuments in stone made their appearance. Accord- 
ingly, one does not expect to find anything really 
primitive here. The ceramics indicate trade with 
other regions, outside the area of classical lowland 
Maya buildings and monuments. Specifically, slab- 
footed cylinder jars are rare, but present, at the be- 
ginning. 

Tke isometric drawings are reconstructions car- 


ried only so far as one could go without any reason- 
able doubt. These are numbered in chronological 
order, Fig. 1 representing the earliest, Fig. 4 the lat- 
est situation at one spot. Figs. 5 and 6 correspond 
to Figs. 1 and 4 respectively. Being complete res- 
torations, they contain some elements for which no 
physical evidence had survived. A glance at them 
will suffice to show that, between the beginning and 
the end of the series, there was profound change in 
the general effect aimed at. One immediately would 
like to know whether the late temple may have been 
placed over an earlier building of some other func- 
tion. A change at this particular spot would not 
mean very much if the earlier building was, for ex- 
ample, one of the long “palaces” common at this site. 
We can say that there has been no change in func- 
tion, without balancing this factor against that. As 
may be seen in the Figs. 1 and 4, there were cen- 
tered upright “column altars” in both the earliest and 
latest building, and another outside, in front. A 
similar pair may be seen in Fig. 2. All showed evi- 
dence of fire— and when buried and so protected, 
were still blackened. Such altars have been found, 
in similar positions, in numbers of Piedras Negras 
temples. They are completely absent from all build- 
ings which could clearly be classed as palaces, sweat- 
houses or ball courts. Considering the data for the 
site as a whole, presence of this type of altar indi- 
cates the temple function, if that is in doubt. In only 
one case is confirmatory evidence lacking, and there 
it was not dug for. So clearly we have a stratifica- 
tion of temples. 

The official designations or names given the dif- 
ferent units in the sequence is in reverse order of 
time, as they are come upon in digging. Structure 
K-5-lst-B is later than K-5-Ist-C; but earlier than 
K-5-Ist-A, which is not included here. Similarly 
Structure K-5-2nd is later than Structure K-5-3d. For 
convenience we can disregard these names and 
speak of the first to the fourth temples, in chrono- 
logical order, and in the order of Figs. 1 to 4, 
which are numbered correspondingly. But this will 
coirespond to literal fact only if by “temple” we 
mean the temple buildings at the top. Immediately 
the well-known Middle American practice of provid- 
ing temple buildings with massive substructures 
complicates matters. Parts of the first substructure — 
the ends of the “pyramid” — form part of the fourth 
pyramid, and remained in use from beginning to end. 
The later structures represent in part a process of 
accretion. There has been a gradual development, 
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whether one wants to consider it “evolution” or just 
local change. 

Examining Figs. 1 to 4, we see that the changes 
cannot be described with so simple a classification 
as building and substructure. Proceeding from the 
top down, in either Fig. 1 or Fig. 4, the terms here 
adopted are building (or superstructure) plus four 
substructure components: building platform, sup- 
plementary ‘platform, pyramid and basal platform. 
All five components would be present in Fig. 8, if 
we had the building. There probably was a second 
temple building, removed when the third was built. 
A remnant of this latter was left, and is indicated in 
Fig. 8. The supplementary platform did not accom- 
pany the second building platform (assuming a van- 
ished building). Here where the evidence of con- 
tinuous use of the spot for temple purposes is weak- 
est, the column altar comes to the rescue. Both altars 
were found in place on this level. 

So far as one can tell, there may have been a sec- 
ond temple building just about like the first. It may 
have been much smaller, but need not have been. 
An open air arrangement for similar ceremonies is a 
possibility. One platform, instead of two, appears on 
the pyramid. The pyramid was doubled in height by 
addition of two terraces, in the same style as the old. 
A new stairway had to be built to reach the greater 
height, and an angle of ascent of about 45 degrees evi- 
dently had to be maintained, from start to finish. 
This meant that it now over-reached the basal plat- 
form and rose from the plaza itself. The stairway 
was made narrower than before. The principal 
change in effect was one of greater height for the 
pyramid, and a lesser additional contribution to 
height by construction on its top. The operations of 
the priests about the altars were thus further re- 
moved from the populace in the plaza, and this is 
especially true of the rear altar. These are important 
changes in respect to the use of the temple. There is 
no change in the style of the pyramid. This sort of 
design, with inset corners and “apron moldings” can 
be called the Peten style, since it is characteristic in 
the central Peten district, notably at Tikal. 

The third temple (Fig. 3) reintroduces the sup- 
plementary platform, but now makes it conform to 
the pyramid in style. The most striking changes are 
in the building platform, and presumably in the 
building, since removed. This platform also is in 
Peten style for building platforms. Comparing with 
Fig. 1, we now have consistent application of a rela- 
tively complex style to all components, compared 


with an original mixture of severely plain and more 
ornately treated components. The pyramid has been 
extended front and rear so that it more nearly ap- 
proaches the square plan expected in classical Maya 
sites. The basal platform has also been extended to 
the front, re-establishing the stage-like area at the 
foot of the pyramid stairway. 

The fourth temple shows the Peten style in the 
building itself, this time well preserved as to ground 
plan. The building platform is a new one, built out 
from the old, but in precisely the same form, so far 
as preserved. The other substructure units are 
changed but little, except for the introduction of 
sculptural decoration. This was applied to the build- 
ing also, presumably when it was built. But as the 
substructure units, they are old ones modernized to 
conform. There are two other pyramids at the site, 
which show original provision for stucco masks at 
the sides of the stairway. Here they are added as an 
after-thought. The sculptured panel at the top is of 
stone. Our placement is hypothetical, as the broken 
lines show, but the approximate position is sure. The 
stelae on the platforms at the base give a clue as to 
dates for what has gone before. The earlier of the 
two, at center, is Stela 39, with the Maya Initial Se- 
ries date 9.12.5.0.0. The sequence must have reached 
the stage of Fig. 3 before this. 

Practically all the changes we have noted could be 
reactions to influences from the central Peten. Some- 
where in the series, there must have been a sudden 
or gradual change in respect to the size of the tem- 
ple building. In the beginning this would hold a con- 
siderable number of persons. To find anything like 
it, at present, one does not go east, to the Peten, but 
south to the highlands, as for instance at Rabinal. 
There is little in the whole sequence which one is 
inclined to attribute to local invention. But it seems 
reasonable to postulate an early local clash of ideas 
as to what a temple should be. On this assumption, 
the Peten ideas finally prevailed, completely. 

The change in the size of the temple building 
seems just as significant as the change in its eleva- 
tion above the plaza floor. The large one-room tem- 
ple had definitely disappeared from the site as a 
whole, by the time it was abandoned, and probably 
long before that. As of the time of abandonment 
seventeen temples remained exposed at the surface. 
Fifteen of these surely had temple buildings. One of 
these was atypically large, with a full complement of 
Peten features. It was a three-room affair, and noth- 
ing like the building of Fig. 1. All the others were 
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very small, by comparison. Bearing in mind the pos- 
sibility that Fig. 1 may represent a “foreign” intru- 
sion, one wonders if it represents more than a short- 
lived whim of some iconoclastic group. It was en- 
tirely unexpected in the classical Maya area. 

If enough similar sequences could have been dug 
out, the question could probably have been an- 
swered. Of thirteen temple pyramids at the site, all 
but one showed three or four terraces. But several 
had been raised, and were originally two-terrace 
pyramids. Two of these were long enough to have 
supported the supplementary platform, building 
platform and building of Fig. 3. Long buildings are 
indicated, if there were buildings at all, and the tem- 
ple function was continuous in those mounds. Of 
course we know nothing about the style of probably 
present, but unexcavated, constructions. 

The simple rectangular supplementary platform 
is known, however, in one other instance. This is at 
the surface, as part of a temple complex known as 
Structure R-9. Here is the one two-terraced pyramid 
which was never raised by the addition of an upper 
third or fourth terrace. The pyramid, building plat- 
form and building—the second, fourth and fifth 
components, counting from the bottom up — are all 
in Peten style; but all components may date frora 
different times. This is suggested by the fact that the 
concrete top of each unit runs under that above it. It 
is therefore permissible to remove the upper two 
components — in imagination — and speculate on 
what remains. The R-9 pyramid and supplementary 
platform would then conform very closely to those of 
Fig. 1, both in proportions and in the combination of 
complex and simple rectangular styles. An imaginary 
restoration of simple rectangular building and build- 
ing platform would be entirely reasonable. But the 
whole complex would be very much smaller. So we 
have a hint that reduction in size set in before the 
simpler style for the upper components was elimi- 
nated. 

In the above case, the combination of Peten and 
plain styles might be only an incidental result of 
borrowing. The pyramid may have been originally 
designed for upper components of similar style, 
which were simply removed and replaced by the 
simple rectangular ones. Then, still later, the build- 
ing and its platform may have been removed, Peten- 
style ones being then built on the plain supplemen- 
tary platform. 

However, in Fig. 1 the combination pictured was 
consciously desired and planned for. Here all sub- 


structure components were proved to form a single 
structural unit. If it is proper to speak of a mixture 
of styles, the mixture was accepted as the proper 
thing, for a time at least. One whole temple com- 
plex was executed accordingly. I have gone into the 
seemingly profitless discussion of alternative possi- 
bilities at the other temple (Str. R-9) with a pur- 
pose. It was to warn that one cannot merely assume 
that all parts of a well integrated but complex Maya 
unit all date from the same time. They may, as in 
Fig. 1; but they may not, as in the R-9 structure, and 
as in Figs. 2 to 4. 

The habit of utilizing parts of old structures as 
parts of new ones complicates the problem of dating 
particular details enormously. It would be meaning- 
less to say, on finding the stelae of Figs. 4 and 6, 
that these date “Structure K-5.” As a matter of fact 
the masks may be earlier, or later than the earliest of 
the stelae, or may be actually contemporary with it. 
The same may be said of everything else in Fig. 4, 
which does not also appear in Fig. 3. It is possible, 
and even probable, that Phase B (Fig. 4) should be 
split up into subordinate time periods, but we do not 
know how to do it. We do know, however, that there 
must have been one more phase, Phase A. This in- 
cluded additions to the building and building plat- 
form, which are not illustrated here. So far as strati- 
graphic controls are concerned, they may date with, 
before or after the stelae. It is convenient to assign 
everything possible to the earlier Phase B. But this is 
an arbitrary procedure which must be noted. Fig. 4 
deals only in elements which almost surely existed. 
But it may misrepresent, to some extent, the combi- 
nation of elements which was visible and in use at 
one time. 

I would like to make a few remarks along the same 
general line, but about the figures themselves. In 
Figs. 1 to 4, solid and broken lines show well enough 
how much guesswork has been necessary. The recon- 
structions here — as to any particular feature — could 
not be very far wrong. Some reconstruction will usu- 
ally be necessary. The tropical rainforest is not kind 
to Maya building at the surface, and the Maya often 
tore out much of what would otherwise be buried 
intact. At least, that was the habit here at Piedras 
Negras. 

The line drawings carry the reconstructions as far 
as the reasonably sure control of physical evidence 
was available. Figs. 5 and 6 are complete reconstruc- 
tions. They are, I think, a proper and necessary end- 
product of archaeological work in architectural 
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ruins. They are also what will leave the most lasting 
impression on those interested in synthesis, and 
therefore in the broader aspects of the subject. In 
this is a potential danger. To re-create in this com- 
plete manner it is often necessary to go beyond the 
physical evidence which survived, or which has been 
dug out. It will not do to remember details which 
had to be supplied, as if they were established as of 
the time and place represented. In such drawings, 
these auxiliary details — sometimes important ones 
— cannot be differentiated graphically from the rest, 
without spoiling the effect. 

Our drawings show at a glance most of what the 
excavator believes to be true, provided, as in this 
case, one is assured that no known elements have 
been significantly distorted or ignored. Finding in 
such a drawing no grist for his mill, a theorist may be 
able to conclude that he can safeiy ignore much tedi- 
ous description. But if he sees something significant 
to him, he ought to check and make sure the details 
concerned were really found. 

In this case the significant elements which had to 
be imagined are the roofs. The early thatched roof is 
a virtual certainty, though its form is not. The depth 
of the room —5 meters — rules out the vault, and 
probably the beam and mortar roof. There were no 
internal supports. On the latter building a vaulted 
ceiling is certain. It was deducible from the nature 
of the debris left when it fell. The heroic scale of 
fragments of a human figure, done in stucco, make a 
high ornamental wall or “roof-comb” practically cer- 
tain. Such combs are found in the central Peten, 
placed to the rear, as in the drawing. It is thus placed 
here because of the Peten-like complex outline of 
the building. But it may also have been centered at 
Piedras Negras, since no actual comb has been found 
in the rear position, in this district. Still we have evi- 
dence suggesting the rear position, in another build- 
ing, Structure J-29. There—though not here—a 
large rear mass, apparently the foundation for a 
comb — was found. The particular sculptural de- 
signs used are largely compounded of elements 
known at other sites, though elements indicated by 
the fragments are incorporated. In the nature of 
things, these designs cannot be literally correct. Yet 
something had to be used to get the closest possible 
approach to the most probable total effect. 

Now Figs. 5 and 6 are undoubtedly correct in this 
respect: we have a stratification of different roof 
types, a vaulted over a non-vaulted roof. Even if the 
earlier roof was of the beam and mortar type — 


which is extremely unlikely — the later type is the 
more “advanced.” One may believe —with the writer 
— that the Maya began building temples with non- 
vaulted roofs, and later learned to build vaults for 
them. But this particular sequence yields no evi- 
dence one way or the other. The earlier roof may be 
non-vaulted because the room had to be so wide, at 
a time when narrower vaulted temples were being 
built elsewhere. 

The stratification does tend to confirm the com- 
mon assumption that known Maya ceremonial build- 
ings typically contain narrow rooms because the 
roofs are typically vaulted ones. We have the wide 
non-vaulted room below the narrow vaulted one. 
The assumption may be essentially true, and yet be 
too simple. It leads one to expect that all rooms of 
similar plan and function, if narrow, should be found 
to have been roofed with the vault. This very defi- 
nitely is not the case at this site, whether temples or 
palaces are considered. 

A more complete hypothesis probably should in- 
clude the beam and mortar roof as a room-narrow- 
ing factor. Such roofs, like the vaulted ones, de- 
pended on a shell of polished plaster to shed water. 
A water-tight surface must have been very impor- 
tant in the lowland area of heavy rainfall. It must 
have been essential that the support be rigid, to pre- 
vent cracking of the hard polished surface. The 
longer the unsupported beams, the heavier the 
beams and supporting walls which would be neces- 
sary to obtain the required rigidity. We could not 
find sure physical evidence of former beam and mor- 
tar roofs over narrow temple and palace rooms here. 
But this would be difficult in an old ruin. It is much 
easier to prove that the vaults were lacking. One 
of two conclusions seems certain: at this site, either 
beam and mortar roofs were responsible for many 
narrow rooms — or else the narrow rooms were de- 
sired and built with thatched roofs. Neither alter- 
native favors the view that the vault alone is re- 
sponsible for narrow Maya rooms. However, it might 
well be that the masonry roof in general — beam- 
supported or vault-supported — is the true explana- 
tion of the narrow Maya rooms. 

A logical evolutionary hypothesis would see the 
vault as a development from the beam-and-mortar 
one. Evidence of the antiquity of the beam and mor- 
tar variety would tend to support such a view. The 
known Maya examples must all, I think, be dated as 
later than vaults known at the same sites. This is not 
surprising, for each type has its own advantages and 
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disadvantages— when one is compared with the 
other, or when either is compared with the thatched 
roof. 

The data in our sequence have a bearing on an- 
other evolutionary suggestion to be found in the 
literature. This is the proposition that the more or less 
square masonry pier, in a facade, came about 
through the introduction of more and more door- 
ways. When these became numerous enough, the 
expanses of wall between the doorways automati- 
cally became piers. Such piers are exceedingly com- 
mon at this site. They are, in fact, built up in exactly 
the same manner as longer sections of wall between 
doorways. However, their appearance at the begin- 
ning of our sequence can be interpreted in another 
way. It might be that masonry walls were first sub- 
stituted for wooden ones when more or less open 
facades were already required. In that case the pier 
might be introduced immediately, in order entirely 
to eliminate wooden posts. Of course all that this 
sequence in the K-5 mound proves is that the pier 
was known here quite early, with extremely wide 
doorways, and without the vaulted roof. 

Taking the site as a whole, there is some confirma- 
tion of the view that a masonry pier was regarded as 
a substitute for a wooden post — though without any 
suggestion of great antiquity. There is one building 
that seems to have consisted entirely of piers meas- 
uring about seventy-five centimeters on a side, and, 
presumably, a thatched roof supported by them. 
This building is known as Structure O-18. There is 
another, a sweathouse, for which a thatched roof 
must be restored. It is designated as Structure N-1. 
Similar piers are present, combined with thin ma- 
sonry walls that probably did not rise to roof height. 
The piers presumably supported a roof — but they 


must then have been supplemented by wooden posts — 


in the center of the fagade, where they were miss- 
ing. If piers so slender as these could be shown to 
have appeared very early, they could be placed be- 
fore those shown in our figures, in a theoretical evo- 
lutionary series. The structure of Fig. 1, while surely 
fairly early at this site, is not the earliest construc- 
tion on the spot. It partly overlies an earlier plat- 
form — in the Peten style — known as Structure K-5- 
4th. 

The main purpose of this paper has been to show 
how complex the whole history of Middle American 
architecture must be, by a concrete example at a 
single site. Two factors complicate the problem of 
interpretation in this one mound. These are possible 
diffusion of ideas from other regions, and the certain 
addition of significant new increments to old struc- 
tures. 

The exposition has been greatly simplified by the 
availability of the drawings used. The two complete 
reconstructions (Figs. 5 and 6) are by Tatiana 
Proskouriakoff, of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. Special thanks are due her and that institu- 
tion for permission to use them. They will be in- 
cluded in an album of similar reconstructions of 
Maya buildings at many sites, to be published by the 
Carnegie Institution, and now in press. The line 
drawings are by William S. Godfrey, Jr., who did the 
necessary surveying on the spot. These are repro- 
duced from the Bulletin of the University Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania, which excavated exten- 
sively at the site, between 1931 and 1939. J. Alden 
Mason, of the museum, first established the stratifica- 
tion of buildings in this mound, and its excavation 
was completed, later on, by the writer. 
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Fic. 1. Piedras Negras, Guatemala: Structure K-5-3rd, Building 
in Horizontal Section, Isometric Projection ; 
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Fic. 3. Piedras Negras, Guatemala: Structure K-5-1st, Phase C, 
Isometric Projection 


Fic. 5. Piedras Negras, Guatemala: Structure K-5-3rd, Recon- 
struction Drawing (Courtesy Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton) by Tatiana Proskouriakoff 
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Fic. 2. Piedras Negras, Guatemala: Structure K-5-2nd, Isometric 
Projection 
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Fic. 4. Piedras Negras, Guatemala: Structure K-5-lst, Phase B, 
Isometric Projection 


Fic. 6. Piedras Negras, Guatemala: Structure K-5-Ist, Phase B, 
Reconstruction Drawing (Courtesy Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington) by Tatiana Proskouriako: 
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Fic. 1. Taxco, Mexico: Tower of Parish Church 


of SS. Sebastian and Prisca 


Fic. 2¢Almolonga, Guatemala: Facade of the Cathedral of the Old Capital 


de Presa, Also Known as Casa de la Per- 


Quinta 


Fic. 4. Lima, Peru: Facade of the 


richoli 


, Peru: Facade of the Com- 
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Exotic Influences in American Colonial Art 


MARIO J. BUSCHIAZZO 


AttHoucu American Colonial art has certain values 
of its own, which entitle it to consideration apart 
from European art, there can be no doubt that its 
most important values derive from Spain. In the 
sixteenth century, the activity of Spanish artists in 
the New World and the lack of trained Indians 
tended to produce an almost wholly European art. 
In fact, except for the local materials employed and 
a few small details of little importance in the en- 
semble, nothing American is ordinarily to be found. 
But now and then in the sixteenth century, excep- 
tional local forms, such as open chapels, do appear 
beside the European importations. 

Later, with the increasing activity of native artists, 
whether as designers or merely as simple laborers, 
the American characteristics become more apparent, 
particularly in the regions where there had been im- 
portant pre-Colombian cultures: Mexico, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia. In some countries, where the Indian 
minority was kept in vassalage or was absorbed by 
the Spanish race, there was little Americanization 
of the arts. Such was the case in Colombia, particu- 
larly in the city of Tunja, which remained thoroughly 
Spanish until the end of the Colonial period. But 
in general, during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, there was enough real mixture of Spanish 
and Indian to make it reasonable to speak of a 
specifically American art. For example, the Cuzco 
school of painting, the architecture around Lake 
Titicaca, the “ultra-baroque” architecture of Mexico, 
the folk art of Quito or Guatemala — all are mani- 
festations, which ought to be considered quite 
apart from European art, as genuinely representative 
of the New World. 

Accepting this Indo-European mixture as an im- 
portant index to the art of the viceregal period, it is 
interesting to observe the extraordinary quantity 
and variety of exotic motifs neither Indian nor 
European which were assimilated. Details of remote 
origin, sometimes all but lost in the complexities of 
of baroque design, stimulate our imagination with 
hints of fantatic voyages, of far-away missions, of 


revolutions or dynastic changes in Europe, all directly 
reflected in America. Even in matters of art it would 
seem as though our continent, since the days of its 
early conquest, had been the benevolent refuge of 
all the nationalities of the world. 

I shall not include under the heading of exotic 
the traces of Moorish art, particularly in its Mudéjar 
phase, as all such came through Spanish channels. 
However, in passing, it should be noted how excep- 
tionally interesting and little studied this field is.* 
Still needing solution is the problem of whether 
Moors, Spaniards, or perhaps even Americans, made 
the Sucre artesonados or the Lima balconies (so 
like the mucharabies of Cairo), though neither ought 
properly to be called exotic. 

The most commonly found, and surely the most 
exotic of all, are the oriental details, mainly Chinese 
or Philippine. We know the immediate means of 
transmission for the latter: the famous galleon which 
plied between Manila and Acapulco. The great 
quantity of things imported — pottery, lacquer, arms, 
ivories, stuffs, and so forth — exerted an inescapable 
influence not only in Mexico, but all up and down 
the Pacific coast as well. Moreover, Chinese, 
Japanese, and East Indian craftsmen were working 
in the Americas, though it is difficult to venture how 
many because they usually took Spanish names. Juan 
de Corral, a builder who worked in Lima, in his will 
mentions Felipe Mata, Diego Choa, Andrés Jogotan, 
Bartolomé Guidal, and Alonso Leal, all Chinese, and 
Miguel de Silva, Japanese.” Other agents of transfer 
were the Franciscan missionaries who came back to 
the Americas after years in China and Japan. The 
relations which Fray Francisco de Jesis maintained 
with the Emperor Daysuyama are well known. An 
even more curious instance of European-Oriental 
architectural relations was the construction of the 
Summer Palace in Peking by Jesuit architects, among 


1. Translator’s note: Manuel Toussaint’s new book, Arte 
mudéjar en América, is announced for publication in 1946. 

2. E. Harth-Terré, “Juan del Corral, Maestro mayor de 
reales fabricas,” Mercurio Peruano, no. 187, October, 1942. 
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whom Father Benoist distinguished himself particu- 
larly.* 

There exists such a wealth of oriental detail that 
only a small selection can be discussed here. First, 
we may mention the towers of the parish church at 
Taxco (Fig. 1), midway on the old road from Aca- 
pulco to Mexico City. Of these towers, Toussaint 
says: “The finials have a strong oriental accent; they 
are close to Asiatic cresting with its typical silhouette 
at the corners. The influence of the East is felt also 
in the scale of the stone-carving, so fine it might al- 
most be ivory or sandalwood.”* Analogous influences 
were observed by Baxter in Querétaro where, in 
studying the church of Santa Rosa he wrote of “both 
buttresses and tower, tokens of the Jesuit influences 
brought from China and incorporated in their 
Baroque.”* In the monastery at Coixtlahuaca (in 
the Mixteca Alta region of Mexico), there is a frieze 
of dragon’s heads alternating with breast-devouring 
pelicans. The front of the Cathedral of Almolonga 
(or Ciudad Vieja), the first capital of Guatemala, 
with its profusion of image-filled niches (Fig. 2) 
recalls the facades of Hindu temples; the Eastern 
feeling is accentuated by the planes bent like the 
folds of a screen, an arrangement also used in the 
Soledad at Oaxaca. 

Oriental influence appears also in sculpture.* In 
the portal of the Jesuit College at Ayacucho, Peru, 
the central decorative motif is an elephant (Fig. 3), 
and this same beast, accompanied by a rhinoceros, 
appears again in the artesonado of the house of Juan 
de Vargas in Tunja.’ On the altar of San Francisco 
at Bogota can be seen “the African elephant, with 
Asiatic lions and pheasants, side by side with Ameri- 
can macaws, armadillos, and hummingbirds.”* The 
Asiatic strain does not stop in Colombia. The archi- 
tect Harth-Terré has recognized in the Chapel of 
San Javier in Nazca, Peru, “sea serpents surrounding 
a masked divinity in a Vedic attitude found often in 
the carvings of the temples of Burma, Java, or 


8. S. Sitwell, Spanish baroque art, London, 1931. 

4. M. Toussaint, Tasco, Mexico City, 1931. 

5. S. Baxter, Spanish-colonial art in Mexico, Boston, 1902, 
p- 168, text volume; new edition, La arquitectura hispano- 
colonial en México, Mexico City, 1942. 

6. Cf. J. Moreno Villa, La escultura colonial en México, 
Mexico City, 1942. 

7. U. Rojas, Escudos e inscripciones de Tunja, Bogoté, 
1939. 

8. L. A. Acufia, Ensayo sobre el florecimiento de la escul- 
tura en Santa Fe de Bogoté, Bogota, 1932. 


Ceylon.”® And the main retablo of Yunguyo has 
columns with “capitals formed of the heads of four 
dragons.” 

In the minor arts there are, of course, even more 
numerous instances. The grilles of the choir of the 
Cathedral of Mexico, which were made in Macao, 
the Chinese pallium of the Cathedral of Guadala- 
jara,*° the Chinese balustrade of the Palace of the 
Counts of Heras y Soto in Mexico City, the Chinese 
designs and vignettes in Mexican books," and the 
thousands of pieces of Puebla pottery of Chinese 
inspiration — this is but a brief sampling. The Lima 
furniture called enconchado is orientalizing in 
style, and quite distinct from equivalert Philippine 
work with its mother-of-pearl or Chinese and 
Japanese with its ivory inlays. 

Eastern influences came not only across the Pacific 
to the west coast of the Americas but, by a far longer 
and more dangerous route, to the east coast as well. 
The impact was not so strong and the examples not 
so many. In Brazil, Chinese and East Indian elements 
are sometimes found: the towers of Nossa Senhora 
da O. in Sabara have their roofs turned up at the 
corners in the Chinese style, and the sacristy doors, 
vermilion with gold designs, are also Chinese- 
inspired; tableware from China and Macao is still 
used in Bahia, and Indo-Portuguese furniture 
abounds in Rio,'? and is found even as far off as Asun- 
cién in Paraguay."* In these cases the oriental contri- 
bution is already second-hand, having come by way 
of Portugal from the Portuguese colonies in Africa 
and Asia. This is the second occurrence of the in- 
fluence of maritime activity on Portuguese art, re- 
calling earlier curiosities like the “knot-vault” of the 
Cathedral of Vizeo or the rhinoceros carved on the 
tower of Sao Vicente near Belem. 

Less exotic, yet still foreign to the Spanish tem- 
perament were the German and Flemish elements 
brought by Jesuit missionaries from Central and 
Northern Europe, especially from Bavaria. The 


9. E. Harth-Terré, “La obra de la Compaiifa de Jests en la 
arquitectura virreinal peruana,” Mercurio peruano, no. 179, 
February, 1942. 

10. A. M. Carrefio, Exposicién de arte religioso en Guada- 
lajara, Guadalajara, 1942. 

11. R. H. Valle, “China en un libro mexicano del siglo 
XVI,” La Prensa, May 14, 1939. 

12. A. Morales de los Rios, Grandjean de Montigny, Rio 
de Janeiro, 1941. 

18. R. Lafuente Machain, La Asuncién de antafio, Buenos 
Aires, 1942. 
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traces of northern baroque can be found in Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile, and Argentina, and are possibly still to 


be found also in other countries where they have not 


yet been studied or even recognized. Fray Jodoco 
Ricke who began the monastery of San Francisco at 
Quito, was a Fleming, and so was Simén Pereyns 
who painted many pictures in Mexico. And so also 
was Fray Juan Bautista Egidiano who completed the 
stupendous church of the Compaiifa in Cuzco. Padre 
Rher, active in the building of the Cathedral of 
Lima, must also be included here. 

Even more important were the Bavarian Jesuits in 
Chile. Under the captaincy of Padre Haymhaussen, 
a band of eighty men, priests and their associates, set 
up their workshops in Calera de Tango near Santi- 
ago.* Their influence made itself felt in all the arts, 
for example in the bulbous tower tops (“Zwie- 
beltiirme”) of Santo Domingo, in the fagade of the 
destroyed church of the Compaiiia, in the pulpits of 
the Merced and of the chapel of Petorca, and in the 
ecclesiastical goldwork, best exemplified in the chal- 
ice, monstrance, and altar frontal of the Cathedral. 

Though less apparent there, Bavarian influence is 
found also in the Argentine. The two most obvious 
instances are San Ignacio at Buenos Aires, by the 
Jesuit Juan Kraus, and Santa Catalina at Cordoba by 
Hermano Antonio Harls. In the minor arts there are 
some attractive minor masterpieces of Bavarian 
baroque: the three extraordinary armchairs in the 
Cathedral of Buenos Aires, carved by Hermano José 
Schmidt, and the altars of the church of the Pilar. 
Padre Sepp, who arrived in Buenos Aires in 1691, 


14. A. Benavides, La arquitectura en el Virreinato del 
Pert: y en la Capitania General de Chile, Santiago de Chile, 
1941. 


said that the altars of the church of San Juan were 
inspired by those of the church at Landspergen. 

French fashions in art and manners spread all over 
Europe in the period of the Bourbons and their Ver- 
sailles. Nowhere were they welcomed more enthusi- 
astically than in the Spain of Philip V, grandson of 
Louis XIV. The Bourbons founded academies, and 
in their wake followed the academic classic revival, 
casting out the baroque everywhere, even in the 
Americas where it had become so very well rooted. 
The Viceroy of Peru, don Manuel Amat y Junient, 
himself of French origin, was the prime propagator 
of French taste in South America, as can be seen, 
for example, in the Quinta de Presa at Lima (mis- 
called the house of La Périchole), where the curving 
moldings and balconies have a patently French fla- 
vor (Fig. 4). In Argentina the writer discovered a 
curious case: the sacristy doors of the church of Alta 
Gracia in Cérdoba are undoubtedly of French de- 
sign, despite their remoteness from Buenos Aires 
and, consequently, from direct communication with 
Europe. 

There is not space in this short paper to discuss 
Italian influences in painting, introduced by Angelo 
Medoro who worked in Tunja and Lima; or of Dutch 
architecture in Pernambuco built during the coloni- 
zation by the House of Nassau and preserved mainly 
in the paintings of Frans Post and his companions; 
or of Portuguese influence in the region of the Rio de 
la Plata. Sufficient for this occasion is the preliminary 
mapping of the subject, preparing the way for the 
deeper investigations of other scholars, which the 
subject well deserves. 


ADROGUE, ARGENTINA 
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Angahua 


MANUEL TOUSSAINT 


Tue story of the discovery of Angahua is a tragic 
one. It depends upon the unexpected and terrifying 
rise of the volcano now called Paricutin, which burst 
out of the entrails of the earth on February 20, 1943. 
Its destructive powers desolated the region, convert- 
ing the once-fertile fields of its neighborhood into 
deserts. The inhabitants of the neighboring towns 
were obliged to abandon their homes, in order to 
find safer dwelling-places. Thus the townsmen of 
Parangaricutiro, or San Juan de las Colchas, left 
their hearths, and carried off their poor belongings, 
together with their chief cult object: the image of 
Christ that had been worshipped in the temple now 
invaded by lava. When the sorrowful procession 
reached Angahua, a Mass was said before the image, 
but because of the small size of the church, the cere- 
mony took place out of doors, in front of the retable 
formed by. the marvelous doorway with its fine cut- 
stone reliefs. 

The scene was published in the metropolitan 
newspapers in photographs that gave me an indica- 
tion of the importance of the church. At that time, 
one of my students, Francisco José Rohde, was about 
to visit the new volcano, whereupon I asked him to 
stop in Angahua and to take whatever pictures were 
possible. Sr. Rohde went to Angahua, and is there- 
fore its real discoverer: upon his return we stood 
amazed at the photographs of the admirable door- 
way. Sr. Rohde has written an account of:his own 
observations that will appear in the Anales del In- 
stituto de Investigaciones Estéticas of the National 
University of Mexico. 

As I have been able to visit the site at leisure, and 
to take notes upon parts of the monument that were 
not seen by Sr. Rohde, I shall attempt a detailed de- 
scription, as indeed the church deserves. 

To reach Angahua, the traveler leaves the excel- 
lent Mexico-Guadalajara highway at Carapan, 430 
kilometers from the Capital. A road to the left leads 


1. My friend John McAndrew made it possible for me to 
see Angahua in January, 1946. 


for sixty-five kilometers to the road for Paricutin, 
thirty-seven kilometers farther on. On this road, 
twenty kilometers from the junction, is Angahua. 

The hospital is a rectangular yard with buildings 
at the sides (Fig. 1). A small frontal chapel faces 
eastward. The doorway was rebuilt in 1941, and the 
whole facade in 1942, but the effort then was made 
to preserve all the component stones, so that it may 
now be studied as a whole. The doorway is a small 
round-headed arch, enframed above by an alfiz* con- 
taining the following inscription (Fig. 2), “Bispera 
del glorioso Santiago. Aiio de 1570 se acabé este hos- 
pital por mandado del Sefior Canénigo Juan de Ve- 
lasco.”* The interior is a rectangular room recently 
covered by a gabled roof, and furnished with various 
statues of Christ. It is not known when the hospital 
was founded, but the inscription gives us the date of 
construction, and we may suppose that the founda- 
tion occurred a few years earlier. 

The more important building is the church, facing 
the hospital chapel, with the street between them, 
and oriented in the opposite direction, that is, with 
the door looking west. In a total view, the monument 
reveals a strong Spanish quality, especially in the 


2. A projecting molding of Islamic origin, establishing a 
rectangular frame about the arched head of a doorway or 
window. 

8. Juan de Velasco was a canon of the cathedral chapter of 
Michoacan during the episcopacy of Antonio Ruiz Morales y 
Molina (1567-72), and held the benefice of Tzirosto, among 
whose dependencies Angahua may have figured at this time. 
See Relacién. de los obispados de Tlaxcala, Michoacan, 
Oaxaca, y otros lugares en el siglo XVI, ed. Luis Garcia Pi- 
mentel, Mexico, 1904, pp..82, 87. “El Pueblo de Cirosto es 
cabecera, esta encomendado en Francisco de Villegas; tiene 
un cura que le dicen el canénigo Joan de Velasco. . . .” 
Among the dependencies is mentioned Cingauan. In our 
opinion, the copyist of the sixteenth-century document made 
an error, mistaking A for Ci. In Spanish palaeography, other 
cases are known in which c followed by i or u was mistaken 
for a, as we see in documents pertaining to Cortes, where 
Tesaico was written for Tescuco (Texcoco). Hence we may 
here read Angauan. 
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church, with its gabled roof and widely projecting 
eaves, and with the cross timbers showing in the up- 
per level (Fig. 3). On the left is the open chapel, of 
which the lower story is framed by two half-columns 
of polygonal form, with rosette-decorated bases and 
capitals. Upon these half-columns rest stone corbels 
finely carved, bearing in turn a large wooden beam. 
The upper story contains two arches separated by a 
column, and decorated in relief panels at the jambs 
and archivolts. The wooden hipped roof is made of 
the fine shingles called tajamanil, of which the In- 
dians of Michoacan contrive such handsome house- 
coverings, as in Uruapan, where they evoke the 
graceful rooflines of the East. 

The doorway of the church of Angahua (Fig. 4) 
is one of the most remarkable examples of Mudéjar 
art* surviving in Mexico. It consists of a round arch 
on wide jambs. The jambs are decorated with the 
carved candelabra of Renaissance origin, mingled 
with ornamental motifs derived from local flora 
(Fig. 5). The arch rim is of the same width as the 
jambs, and covered with floral motifs, of which the 
single-plane relief recalls the famous Islamic atau- 
riques.° The arch head is enframed by an alfiz in 
whose spandrels we find repeated the same system 
of reliefs, covering the entire area. Along the length 
of the rich border defining the alfiz, a row of circu- 
lar disks recalls the roundel ornaments of the style 
of the Catholic Kings in Spain. Just over the keystone 
of the arch-rim, we see an inscription: “Sancto Ja- 
covo Aportolo Mayor,” giving the advocacy of the 
church to Santiago. The corrupt spelling indicates 
that it was the work of Indians. Upon studying each 
of the ornamental motifs that cover this facade, both 
floral and figural, we are struck by the extraordinary 
imagination they reveal, and by the ingenuousness 
of the composition. Over the alfiz is another panel of 
ornament, surrounded by a projecting border. Its 
area is entirely covered by the same ataurique of 
stone, with four cherubim in the upper part, and a 
statue of the Apostle in the center, clothed as a pil- 
grim instead of his usual dress as a warrior. Above 
this panel, a window opens, defined by carved 
jambs and terraced corbels. The window also is en- 
framed by a small alfiz, whose surface is adorned by 
a kind of mat-motif interspersed with roundels. 


4. For definitions of American Mudéjar style, see the forth- 
coming work of the author, entitled Arte Mudéjar en 
América. 


5. Ataurique is an Islamic term describing foliated orna- 
ment in pressed or carved plaster. 


The whole composition displays an extraordinary 
richness, although the doorway panel is not large, 
barely reaching an overall height of six meters. The 
delicacy of carving, the luxurious abundance of or- 
nament, lend the monument a sumptuous beauty. 
This doorway undoubtedly is related to the fagade 
of the chapel of the hospital in Uruapan (Fig. 6), 
the famous Guatepera, which is surely earlier in 
date, because it is more sober, and is composed of a 
simple round arch, with an overdoor niche contain- 
ing the statue of Fray Juan de San Miguel. The 
Uruapan door is enframed by a generous alfiz, and 
the area is covered by the same style of relief we see 
here in Angahua. Although Angahua was not a de- 
pendency of Uruapan, but of Tzirosto, it is not too 
far-fetched to suppose that the craftsmen of Uruapan 
worked here, under the direction of some friar. That 
Angahua was a Franciscan foundation is indicated 
by the knotted cord-molding, ending in tassels, at 
the outer angle of the jambs on both sides of the 
door. Concerning the date of construction, we may 
suppose that the hospital was finished in 1570, and 
that the church was built between this date and 
1577, a date suggested by an inscription in the nave 
(see p. 26). 

Upon entering the church, our first impression is 
one of great poverty. The chancel arch is dispropor- 
tionately high. At the rear, the sanctuary is narrower 
than the nave; the retable is of an undisciplined 
baroque style. The sanctuary also contains an eques- 
trian figure of the warrior Santiago, charging down 
upon the faithful from his high position. Another 
statue of Santiago stands at ground level, costumed 
as a charro and brandishing a formidable machete.° 

The sanctuary is roofed with a beamed ceiling, of 
which the transverse timbers rest upon triple cor- 
bels. These corbels are decorated with thick, carved 
fillets. Between the tiers of corbels, wooden tablets, 
likewise carved, cover the wall surface. The combi- 
nation of corbels, tablets, and ceiling beams thus 
forms an almizate, in the manner of the Mudéjar 
ceiling.” The style of the carving appears to date 
from the seventeenth century. On the chancel arch 
the signs of a seventeenth-century remodeling are in 
evidence. The arch itself must once have been lower, 


6. The stockraising horsemen of western Mexico are called 
charros. The machete is a wide, sword-like blade used widely 
throughout Middle America. 

7. The flat, central panel of a Moorish interlaced ceiling is 
called almizate, or harneruelo in Spanish, from its resem- 
blance to a sieve. 
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at the level of the pilasters that still subsist. The nave 
was once probably roofed with a rich Mudéjar al- 
farje,* which was replaced after disintegration with 
the present segmental, imitation barrel vault built of 


In the upper part of the nave wall, at the impost 
of the wooden barrel vault, we see another of the re- 
markable Mudéjar details that the church contains: 
a narrow arrocabe or wooden frieze, running the 
length of the nave walls, and containing inscriptions 
that imitate Cufic script. The appearance of these 
inscriptions is comparable to those in the Transito 
Synagogue of Toledo, and to my knowledge, they are 
unique in America. The high emplacement of the 
inscription, and the complicated Arabic-seeming 
characters, confused by ligatures and abbreviations, 
make the reading most difficult. It surely contains 
important information concerning the history of the 
church. I was able to decipher only the end of the in- 
scription along the north wall, where I discern a 


8. The Islamic ceilings of geometrically interlaced and 
carved or gilded timbers. 


date written in peculiar characters, that I suppose to 
be 1577, as may be seen from the adjoined drawing. 


Just south of the church, a portico leads to a small 
garden. The ceiling of this portico was manufactured 
of various pieces of wood taken from earlier con- 
structions. Among them we see the original door 
panels of the church, that were displaced by the 
present doors in the nineteenth century. These older 
doors are panelled, with low-reliefs showing Biblical 
scenes and saints. The doors surely date from the six- 
teenth century, as we may judge from the fine qual- 
ity of the carving, the Renaissance composition, and 
the iconographic details. It is much to be desired 
that these doors be repaired and restored to their 
original position. 
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Kighteenth-Century Church Fronts in Mexico City 


DIEGO ANGULO INIGUEZ 


In the baroque architecture of Mexico, as in that of 
Spain, the architect is rarely concerned with the in- 
troduction of any striking novelties into the plan of 
his churches, or of any effect of movement to their 
walls or other supports; instead, his interest is con- 
centrated on the composition of their fagades. The 
series of Mexican eighteenth-century Baroque 
church fronts is unrivalled in Hispanic architecture, 
and in decorative richness it is unsurpassed in any 
architecture of the eighteenth century. Taken to- 


gether, these frontispieces constitute one of the most ~ 


interesting chapters in all Mexican architecture, and 
if examined sequentially, they reveal different steps 
in the formal evolution of the Mexican Baroque 
style. As it would be impossible in the brief com- 
pass of an article such as this to analyse all the many 
important schools in different cities, discussion will 
be limited to some of the salient characteristics and 
mutations of form in the school of Mexico City alone. 
(Only one non-metropolitan example, the Prisca in 
Taxco, will be mentioned. ) 

Before discussing the series of monuments in 
which the main evolution of the Mexican Baroque 
church front can be logically and clearly traced in 
the first third of the eighteenth century —a series 
stemining, apparently, from the frontispieces of the 
Cathedral of Mexico City —let us consider a lesser 
contemporary group, separate and stylistically uni- 
form within itself. Here we can distinguish the stylis- 
tic personality of an architect whose name is not 
known (but perhaps may yet be discovered). The 
most distinguishing predilection of this master and 
his followers is to give certain architectural forms a 
peculiar wavy movement. These architects seem to 
have found the straight line sometimes monotonous, 
and therefore made it undulate. The use of the wavy 
line is the sign of this school as definitely as the 
estipite* will be the mark of Lorenzo Rodriguez and 
his school in the third quarter of the century. Such 
undulating is not new, and although this is not the 
place to trace its history, one should recall such 


1. See note 12. 


Spanish precedents as the rippling entablatures of 
Fray Juan Ricci? (d. 1675), of a showy form in- 
vented by the Jesuit retablo master Diaz del Rivero 
(d. 1670), whose “easy and rapid working of wood 
into wavy forms was much imitated,”* and also the 
Sevillan school of Figueroa who, about 1700, had no 
qualms in rippling the drum of the big dome of San 
Pablo at Seville. 

In Mexico, the larger of the two portals on the 
flank of the church of the Regina (Fig. 1) displays 
pilasters with wavy zig-zag fluting on the second 
story of an otherwise orthodox composition, and 
also obelisks which undulate with the same jagged 
movement despite their severe Herreran parentage. 
The side doorway of the parish church of suburban 
Tacuba (Fig. 2) is handled similarly. The most in- 
teresting and representative example of all is the in- 
terior doorway of the Regina,* where the architect 
has not been content merely to enliven the pilasters 
and make the obelisks ripple like flames, but also has 
given an oscillating movement to the cornice and 
pediment (Fig. 3). In the church of San Lazaro 
(1728), this essentially Baroque feeling is not lim- 
ited to the portal, but has reached the cresting of the 
drum of the dome. 

The facade with the most monumental aspirations 
in this particular Baroque cycle is, without doubt, 
that of San Juan de Dios (1729). More than for the 
disposition of its frontispiece in an apse-like niche, 
this facade is interesting here for the apparent pre- 
determination to animate its members with an up- 
ward vibratory movement (Fig. 4). The multiplica- 
tion of pilasters — three on each side — shows this 
preoccupation clearly, and it becomes even clearer 
as one’s eye travels upward; the undulating verti- 
cals of the pilasters are prolonged in pointed finials 


2. E. Tormo, La vida y la obra de Fray Juan Ricci, Madrid, 
1980, I, plates 48 ff. 

8. Garcia Bellido, “Estudios del barocco espafiol,” Archivo 
espafiol de arte, no. 47, 1929. 

4. Translator’s note: This is the doorway to the chapel of 
the Picazo family, inscribed with dedication date, 1733. 
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like those of the Regina: the flaming shapes, into 
which the traditional Herreran obelisks have been 
metamorphosed, flutter freely upwards against the 
blank background wall. Nothing weighs downward. 
The second-story verticals stop short of the top; they 
do not continue as pilasters with capitals which 
would have to lead to a terminating entablature. 
The suppression of this horizontal, in a way, heralds 
the last phase of the Baroque, and at the same time, 
the octagonal window relates the composition to the 
important contemporary group about to be dis- 
cussed.* 

Quite naturally, considerable influence was ex- 
erted by the portals of the Cathedral (largely fin- 
ished in the seventeenth century). Although the 
true Baroque appears hardly more than in the 
twisted shafts of the columns of their upper story, 
still these portals vouched a sort of dispensation for 
new liberties, which might be taken with the old 
forms, in order to achieve a richer decorative en- 
semble. 

The Basilica of Guadalupe presents three early 
examples which, though they are not without origi- 
nality, are related in their general lines to the portals 
of the Cathedral. The second story of the main en- 
trance is treated traditionally as a big relief picture 
set in a rich frame. The half-octagon shape of the 
arch in a place as important as the main entrance is 
a major novelty. (The octagon was the polygon 
most in favor with Mexican architects: at first a sim- 
ple, regular, geometric figure as here at the Basilica, 
and later sometimes richly complicated with curves 
as in the star-window of the Chapel of the Well, also 
at Guadalupe. ) There are other novel features in the 
main portal: the thin framing of the angular arch 
and the space left between its extrados and the en- 
tablature both announce significant later develop- 
ments. The archivolt itself is formed of normal classi- 
cal moldings. In the space above it is a cartouche, 
an element common earlier but not found in the 
Cathedral portals. The two side entrances of the 
Basilica exemplify an important type of portal com- 
posed to fit between buttresses, again finishing off 
with a big octagonal oculus. 

All these normal elements and even these innova- 
tions, which seem to have a seventeenth-century 
character at Guadalupe, are unified on the fagade of 


5. Without attempting to list all the monuments which 
show the influence of this style, it is worth singling out, in 
passing, the tower of San Pedro de Belén (1705-35) for the 
undulating bands which decorate its cornices and arches. 


the Profesa (1720),° in a fully developed Mexican 
Baroque portal in the grand manner of the eight- 
eenth century (Fig. 5). Although disciplined by a 
rectilinear membering of buttresses and entablatures, 
the tentative innovations of Guadalupe are here 
assured of their real importance. The several pro- 
jections of the buttresses frame the main portal with 
bold chiaroscuro. Many of its lines and their implied 
movement are stopped by the buttresses at though 
clamped between them. These buttresses remain one 
uniform size up to the top; there is no diminution in 
bulk, and no horizontal molding interrupts the 
sweep upward to the simple crowning (which has 
been reduced to a single molding and a small urn 
finial ). Our eyes, accustomed to the classic tradition, 
expect something more important here, something 
more massive, and perhaps, therefore, feel cheated; 
the contrast between the crowning features we ex- 
pect and those we actually see is surprising, and 
there can be no doubt that the surprise was intended. 

This effect of the buttresses unstopped by any 
cornice is akin to that of the walls. The facade of the 
Profesa ends in a horizontal molding in the section 
directly above the doorway, and in curves and di- 
agonals in the remaining sections. This molding has 
only slight width and projection, and even the big 
square feature which terminates the central section 
does not deny the lack of effective mass in this mold- 
ing which tops it. Such overt scantiness in wall 
termination is one of the striking peculiarities of 
Mexican Baroque. Perhaps the traditional lack of 
visible roofs and eaves (common in Mexico, as in the 
famous tiled overhangs of Taxco) makes it less 
surprising that a monumental building in Mexico 
City should lack an attic story. Whatever the reason, 
it seems curious that the builders should here be con- 
tent with one simple, small, weightless cap-molding. 

It would be rewarding to trace the various phases 
of this development, already fully asserted in the 
Profesa, and to discover its origins. Perhaps one 
source may be the Gothic churches with unroofed 
vaults built in central and southern Mexico in the 
sixteenth century. Unless finished with a plain 


6. Translator’s note: Sr. Angulo’s relating of the Profesa to 
the Basilica of Guadalupe (1694-1709) has recently been 
confirmed by Heinrich Berlin who, in his researches in the 
Archivo General de la Nacién, has discovered that both are 
the work of Pedro de Arrieta, and by Francisco de la Maza 
who has discovered the contract for the Profesa. Anales del 
Instituto de Investigaciones Estéticas, no. 11, 1944, pp. 19- 
84. 
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Moorish parapet marked by flat belt courses above 
and below, their walls were usually crowned with 
battlements more typical of enclosing than of sup- 
porting walls: neither termination makes a massive 
accent like the classic cornice. Other than the great 
cathedrals, Renaissance churches were not built in 
New Spain, at least not on a large scale.’ The attic 
and balustrade must have been exceptional. (The 
balustrades of the Cathedral of Mexico City, as is 
well known, date from the Neo-classic period.) 
With so few orthodox classical models, Mexican 
architects of the beginning of the eighteenth century 
understandably felt no need to give massive emphasis 
to the crowning elements of their buildings. Although 
not necessarily the main reason, this must have been 
one which deeply impressed the sensibility of de- 
signers in this formative period. In order to eluci- 
date this interesting problem fully, it would be 
necessary to study it in civil buildings as well; there, 
in the second half of the eighteenth century at least, 
not only the cornice but also the attic appear in all 
their traditional importance. 

Abiding by this preference for non-massive wall 
termination, Mexican architects of the early part of 
the century evolved one forthright practice fruitful 
for future stylistic developments: instead of slicing 
their walls off straight at the top, they let them frankly 
follow the curved edge of the vaults they supported, 
and thus the static horizontal line became a waving 
one full of lively possibilities in a style favoring 
linear movement. From such curves, swelling up- 
ward at each successive vaulted bay, it is an easy step 
to the festoon-like, dipping curves of the flank of 
Santo Domingo. The supporting wall comes to be 
regarded as an enclosing wall, and it may reflect the 
structure it surrounds only in the sometimes quite 
arbitrary treatment of its upper edge. This inno- 
vation is a decisive one in the development of the 
Mexican Baroque church fagade. In this liberating 
of the wall from the dictates of interior structure, 
Mexican architecture of the eighteenth century 
arrived at a major achievement of Western Baroque 
art. 
In the center part of the facade of the Profesa, one 
can see how the big octangular window has been 
closely integrated with the whole composition, 
largely by means of the plastic richness of its frame 
and by the radiating ornamental bands which tie it 

7. Translator’s note: Except for the three related basilicas 
at Tecali, Quecholac and Zacatl4n which, though classicizing, 
do not have prominent crowning cornices. 
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in diagonally (Fig. 5). The octagonal window and 
the big relief picture, which occasionally exchange 
positions, are as important to Mexican eighteenth- 
century Baroque fagades as the rose and gallery of 
kings are to French thirteenth-century Gothic 
facades. 

Equally important is the transformation of the 
door jambs and arch. The architect of the Profesa 
has made both elements thinner by reducing them 
to torus moldings of almost Gothic profile,* and has 
given the arch a peculiar ogee outline in the same 
Gothicizing vein. Although not an exclusively Ameri- 
can phenomenon, for it is common in Europe, this 
Baroque Gothicizing tendency is of particular interest 
in Mexico. In the Profesa doorway, the pointed form 
is hardly noticed. Actually it results from the rolling 
of the frame molding into spirals at the top of the 
arch which, thus disguised, seems to lose its real 
semicircular shape. In other works, such as the towers 
of San Pedro de Belén and the Regina, the ogee arch 
reappears in more frankly Gothic form. This paper is 
not the place to chart the development and variations 
of the mediaevalism in Mexican Baroque arches, 
sometimes a conscious mediaevalism and sometimes 
the result of a parallel evolution which may produce 
equivalent forms in two separate styles at equivalent 
stages of their development. Important examples 
are the handsome doorway of the Cathedral of Zaca- 
tecas, or the superb patio arcades of Querétaro. It 
is not only Gothic equivalents which are evoked; 
sometimes the character of these arches recalls the 
intensely Baroque phase of the Hispano-Moresque 
style as seen in the Alfarjeria of Saragossa or the 
arcades of the Giralda. The resemblances are un- 
deniable. Such mediaevalisms are also striking in the 
vaults with interlacing ribs that cover the Camarines 
of Tepotzotlan and San Miguel Allende and in the 
stucco wall-patterns of houses in Mexico City or the 
church at Tepotzotlan. 

The portal of the Profesa exhibits still another 
important stylistic feature. Partly as a result of the 
shrinking of the archivolt, the space between its 
extrados and the architrave has become larger. At 
the Basilica de Guadalupe this space is treated as an 
integral element in the whole composition, filled 
with foliate decoration which, in later examples, 
becomes more and more luxuriant as it increases in 


scale and importance and begins to trespass across 


8. In some eighteenth-century work in Mexico City, such 
as Las Vizcainas, the molding is frankly of a Madrid type, 
and specifically like'the work of Pedro Ribera. 
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the horizontal lines of the entablature and to break 
up the architectonic rigidity of the portal design. The 
arrangement is still fundamentally classic in the 
Profesa; the space between archivolt and architrave 
is filled with a panel of thick foliage but not, as at 
Guadalupe, bridged by a big cartouche. 

The frontispiece of the church of San Fernando 
(Fig. 6) falls into this same classification without 
offering any novelties — at least in its present form 
(some changes were made while it was building). 
The most conspicuous feature is the projection of 
the lower story, treated like the main portal of the 
Basilica of Guadalupe. This Baroque formation is 
not specially connected with any one school; it is 
found in other centers, for example on the Compaiiia 
at Oaxaca. 

An architect of the caliber of Lorenzo Rodriguez 
must, of course, play his part in the evolution of the 
monumental Mexican frontispiece. Like a true 
master, he knew how to learn from the accomplish- 
ments and experiments of his predecessors, and how 
to utilize them in the creation of a new and wonder- 
fully fertile style. In the facade of his masterpiece, 
the Sagrario,® almost all the features developed in 
the first part of the century are not only still used, 
but are now exploited in a new way (Fig. 7). No 
vigor has been lost in the important dynamic effect 
of the confining or compressing of the whole richly 
ornamented portal section between buttresses, nor 
in the contrast between the upward movement of the 
buttress masses and the slightness of their cap-mold- 
ings. The contrast between the red, rich-textured 
tezontle of the wall surfaces and the creamy, fine- 
grained limestone of the buttresses and carved zones 
is handled knowingly as another important and 
active factor in the composition. A comparison of 
this portal and that of the Madrid Hospital, with 
which Rodriguez was probably acquainted, shows 
how much Mexican architecture relied on its own 
local models, uncompelled by Spanish precedent. In 
the Madrid portal, the surrounding drapery, instead 
of isolating the portal, seems rather to act as a tran- 


8a. Translator’s note: Begun 1735, dedicated 1755, re- 
paired 1859-61. 

9. Translator’s note: Begun 1749, dedicated 1768. For 
long discussions of this facade, and its’ relations to the 
Churrigueresque Altar de los Reyes of the Cathedral of Mex- 
ico (1719-39, by Jeronimo Balvds from Seville) see Aline 
Louchheim, Lorenzo Rodriguez, a thesis for the degree of 
Master of Arts, in the Library of the Institute of Fine Arts of 
New York University, and a forthcoming work:on the archi- 
tects of the Mexican Inquisition by Heinrich Berlin. 


sition between its plastic richness and the blank 
background wall. 

The timid and horizontal cap-molding typical of 
the first part of the century has now become a bold 
and animated oblique, curvetting down to each 
corner of the facade. In the hands of Lorenzo Rodri- 
guez, the sober classical cornice and its attic have 
disintegrated into nervous angles and curves, put to- 
gether with that ingenious mastery of mixtilinear 
forms, which distinguishes the Mexican schools of 
the eighteenth century. This cascading of the main 
cornice, entirely ignoring its traditional function, is 
the final step in the liberation of the wall from any 
responsibility to reflect interior structure; this reaches 
its extreme expression in Mexico, and in the Sagrario, 
its handsomest embodiment anywhere.*® In the next 
step, other structural lines begin to be ignored: the 
bays of Santa Brigida,’’ for example, are not marked 
by buttresses, but by simple sunk bands. 

The most important innovation in the Sagrario 
portal is the use of the estipite,’* here introduced by 
Lorenzo Rodriguez apparently for the first time on 
an American church fagade. He was anticipated by 
Pedro Ribera who, dead before the Sagrario was be- 
gun, had already employed this element on fagades 
in Spain. However, there is almost certainly no 
Spanish precedent for Rodriguez’ systematic appli- 
cation of the estipite to the church frontispiece in 
compositions based on retablo design. The Sagrario, 
thus composed, became a favorite model for many 
facades of the second half of the eighteenth century 
not only in the capital but also in important pro- 
vincial schools like that of Guanajuato. Lorenzo 
Rodriguez did not limit himself arbitrarily to the use 
of this one new element. In fact, to him is owed an 
important addition to the repertory of the estipite 
facade: the empty space between a pair of estipites 


10. Without insisting on it until further study, I should 
like to call attention to the similarity of the handling of the 
three angles on the Obradoiro portal at Santiago and on the 
Sagrario. 

1l. Translator’s note: Santa Brigida, dedicated 1744, was 
demolished in 1933 by the Departamento de Planificacién un- 
der the direction of Carlos Contreras. 

12. Translator’s note: The estipite takes the place of the 
column in the Mexican Churrigueresque style. It consists of a 
base, a shaft made up of an inverted obelisk (the most strik- 
ing and typical element) topped by a square block with 
round medallions, and finally a square Corinthianesque capi- 
tal. This compound shaft stands on a pedestal and is sur- 
mounted by a full cornice whose frieze is broken by openwork 
brackets. The syntax is as strict as in any of the orders. For a 
history of the estipite in Mexico, vide Louchheim, op. cit. 
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ceases being handled like a void and instead, sur- 
prisingly, takes on material form and becomes a 
decorative support, a sort of intermediate pier with 
its own specific formal characteristics and evolution. 
One of the most striking of these characteristics is 
explained by its origin: the hornacina or niche which 
occurs in its middle section is nothing more than a 
common Renaissance decorative device for the wall- 
space between paired columns, but now the niche 
has moved forward and incorporated itself in the 
new intermediate support. It would be interesting 
to know when this peculiar element, so important in 
the school of Rodriguez, first made its appearance 
on a Mexican retablo.* 

The fagade of the Sagrario shows a major advance 
in the Baroque evolution of the space between the 
head of the door and the entablature above it. At the 
Profesa this space had already become larger, but 
its decoration was limited to a sort of foliate em- 
broidery. Here the jamb moldings are extended up- 
ward to form a new intermediate element with its 
own niche which penetrates the entablature and 
bends its cornice up into an arch. 

Stylistically, though not chronologically, the fine 
frontispiece of the Santisima Trinidad (Fig. 8) rep- 
resents a stage immediately prior to the Sagrario. 
The big relief and the oculus characteristic of the 
first half of the century are retained, and so also are 
spandrels decorated with convolutions of foliage 
similar to the Profesa and Santo Domingo. Moreover, 
the termination of the facade, as in the Profesa, seems 
still dominated by the horizontality of the essentially 
rectangular top element. Nor has the space between 
the estipites yet been metamorphosed into a support. 
The contrast between the sobriety of this silhouette 
with the mixtilinear cascading of the Sagrario is ad- 
ditional testimony of the Santisima’s stylistic place 
in a relatively earlier evolutionary stage.'* 

The stage immediately following the Sagrario is 
represented, by what remains of the fagade of San 
Francisco.* In the lower story of the facade, the 


18. Translator’s note: This secondary pier, as well as the 
regular estipite made its first appearance in Mexico on the 
Altar de los Reyes, vide note 9. Heinrich Berlin has discovered 
that Rodriguez worked on this altar (unpublished archival 
source). 

14. Translator’s note: For a discussion of the probable 
dates of this fagade, including an interruption in its building 
and a possible change in design, vide Louchheim, op. cit. 

15. Translator’s note: This refers to the facade of the 
Balvanera Chapel attached to the older church of San Fran- 
cisco. 


secondary (or inter-estipite) decorative piers are 
scooped out as niches. The entrance archway — semi- 
circular at the Sagrario, Santisima and Tepot- 
zotlan — has become mixtilinear. The semiautono- 
mous second story (Fig. 9) does not repeat the dis- 
position or follow the lines of the first, and thus re- 
linquishes what little classical feeling there still was 
in the other fagades; here the niches are not placed 
on axis with the intercolumniations below, but rather 
with the estipites and create, by this dislocation, a 
thoroughly Baroque contrast. This appears also in 
the doorway of the University, and even more asser- 
tively at the Colegio de las Vizcainas.’* But most im- 
portant is the omission of the second-story entabla- 
ture, recalling the earlier omission of it on San 
Juan de Dios; the central bay and lateral niches are 
carried upward into finials whose outline corresponds 
to that of the mixtilinear molding capping the wall. 
The way the line of this molding echoes the form of 
other elements is a powerful cohesive factor in the 
design of the second story. 

The frontispiece of Tepotzotl4n“’ — so rich in orna- 
mentation and so fine in execution — is probably of 
only minor interest in this stylistic evolution. It re- 
veals a relaxation of compositional discipline, as in 
the surfaces covered with juxtaposed relief medal- 
lions. 

Apart from Lorenzo Rodriguez and his school (he 
was perhaps the only master of artistic personality 
strong enough to create one), stands the architect** 
of the parish church at Taxco (Fig. 10). Working 
at the same time as Rodriguez, he did not allow him- 
self to be influenced, and preserved in certain aspects 
of his work, a conservative classical feeling quite 
foreign to Rodriguez. The main lines of his facade 
composition are thoroughly traditional. As at the 
Santisima, the medallion-like window is above the 


16. Translator’s note: When the University building was 
being demolished during the 1920’s, its two Churrigueresque 
exterior doorways were taken down and set up again, one on 
Secondary School No. 8, and the other on the School of the 
“Nifios Heroes.” The doorway of the chapel of Las Vizcainas 
was supervised by Lorenzo Rodriguez (1772) though not 
surely designed by him. Gonzalo Obregén, “La Capilla de 
las Vizcainas,” Anales del Instituto de Investigaciones Estéti- 
cas, no. 8 (1942), p. 21. 

17. Translator’s note: 1760-62. See A. von Wuthenau, 
Tepotzotlén, Mexico, 1941, for colored photographs. 

18. Translator’s note: Begun 1751, finished 1758, dedi- 
cated 1759. Diego Dur4n and Juan Caballero are recorded as 
the builders; it is not known which was the architect of the 
facade, if either. 
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relief, and the entablature is raised well above the 
head of the doorway. More traditional still and even 
less like Rodriguez is the use of plain and twisted 
columns, the curved pediment above the doorway, 
and the parapet with balusters crowning the whole 
facade. The designer did not use estipites in place of 
columns and yet between his columns he used the 
Rodriguez-school type of secondary ornamental pier 
with niche containing sculpture, surprising in its 
abrupt juxtaposition with the conservative classical 
columns. 

A classicizing tendency, however, is finally trium- 
phant at the end of the century. The handsome 
frontispiece of the Ensefianza (Fig. 11) is the most 
important example”® of the reaction against the style 
of Lorenzo Rodriguez. In fact, it is the last great 
Baroque church fagade of Mexico. The estipite and 
the profuse ornamentation of the Sagrario-Santi- 
sima-Tepotzotlan style have disappeared. But de- 
spite the daring concave curve of the fagade and the 
bold center crest-like projection, the composition 
fits into the line of Mexican facades already dis- 
cussed. The raised lower cornice and the big center 
niche follow the model of the Sagrario. (The niche 
has so increased in importance that it takes the place 
of the relief picture.) The oculus is placed as at the 
Santisima or Tepotzotlan. The statue silhouetted 
against the dark window is an innovation which be- 
comes popular and is repeated on the Chapel of the 
Well at Guadalupe, on the Sanctuary of Ocotlan 


19. Translator’s note: Begun 1772 or 1774; dedicated 1778, 
and attributed by Toussaint to Guerrero y Torres. 


near Tlaxcala, et cetera: a precedent may be seen in 
the urns set before oval windows on the fagade of the 
Madrid Hospital, and a subsequent variation in the 
niche which half hides the octagonal window over 
the doorway of the Chapel of Las Vizcainas. 

No Mexican antecedents are known for the crest 
that crowns the Ensefianza facade, but there are 
many in Spain where similar motifs are common in 
the school of Pedro Ribera. The form originated in 
the broken pediment which, instead of being divided 
into two sections in the more usual classical manner, 
has been broken into three, with the separated center 
section pushed up higher than the side pieces. The 
beginning of this deformation seems already dis- 
cernible in certain seventeenth-century retablos of 
the school of Alonso Cano. 

With a more severe vocabulary and with less 
distinguished proportions, the fagade of San Lorenzo 
(as remodelled in the second half of the eighteenth 
century) has many features in common with the 
Ensefianza, such as the use of the niche (here 
triple) and the oculus (here a big window) with 
statue in front. 

The development of the Mexican Baroque frontis- 
piece comes to an end with the Ensefianza and the 
facades related to it, for after this, the architects of 
the viceregal capital follow the new classicizing 
fashions. But though it did produce a few works of 
good quality, this new style was in conflict with the 
national temperament and was never really at home 
in Mexico. 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID 
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Andean Baroque Decoration 


ENRIQUE MARCO DORTA 


Tue term Andean may be applied to the baroque 
architecture which flourished at the end of the seven- 
teenth and throughout the eighteenth century in 
those parts of the mountains and highlands of Peru 
and Bolivia commonly given the indefinite name of 
“La Sierra.” The main centers of Andean architec- 
ture are the city of Arequipa, the Villa Imperial de 
Potosi, and the shores of Lake Titicaca on the Collao 
plateau. It is quite distinct from building in the fer- 
tile valleys of the coastal region or the more Euro- 
pean baroque of Cuzco. 

This style offers nothing new in the solving of 
structural problems. Nor were the masters of Andean 
baroque capable of creating effects of spatial com- 
position or plastic recession, either in their plans or 
in their richly carved retablo-like frontispieces. They 
produced completely frontal fagades in which the 
architectural members are lined up in one single 
plane, serving as a frame for the exuberant decora- 
tion put flat on the wall like tapestry. These men 
were not so much real architects as they were deco- 
rators, and in their big ornamental ensembles — 
church fronts and interiors — they gave the style its 
truest expression, for its true essence is decoration. 

Andean baroque flourished for the most part in 
regions about two and a half miles above sea-level, 
in wild, harsh country where even bare existence is 
hard. A whole mile lower, Arequipa is an exception, 
set between arid table-lands in an oasis-like valley 
watered by the river Chili. Though it may be only a 
coincidence, it does seem as though these physical 
surroundings influenced the Andean baroque, for its 
ornamentation is drier and less naturalistic in the 
high country (the Collao, La Paz, Potosi) than in 
the Valley of Arequipa, where the relief (Fig. 1) has 
a certain succulence, as though the decorative plants 
had still kept some traces of life. 

The first indications of this style appear in the 
decoration of the facade of the church of Las Méni- 
cas (1648-52) and in the church and convent-por- 
tico of Santa Teresa, both in Potosi, and in more de- 
veloped form on the facade of the church of the 
Compaiiia in Arequipa (Fig. 1). The facade of the 


Cathedral of Puno (Fig. 2), by the maestro Simén 
de Asto (1757) shows the Arequipa style trans- 
planted to the Collao plateau. The general compo- 
sition is inspired by that of the Compaiiia at Are- 
quipa, but the towers belong to a type deriving 
from the mid-seventeenth century towers of the 
Cathedral of Cuzco, which were influential not only 
in the old Inca capital, but also, in the second half 
of the seventeenth century, throughout the Collao 
region, in churches such as those at Ayaviri, Lampa 
or Asillo. 

In addition to the Cathedral of Puno, other typi- 
cal monuments of Andean baroque are the churches 
of Santa Cruz at Juli (Fig. 3) and Santiago at Po- 
mata (Fig. 4), both on the shores of Titicaca. In 
this same group should be included the church of 
Belén at Potosi, surely by the architect of the old 
Dominican church at Pomata or by one of his pupils. 
The style appears in La Paz in the church of Santo 
Domingo (finished 1772) and San Francisco (now 
the Cathedral). In Potosi, the most typical exam- 
ples are the churches of San Lorenzo (1728-44), 
San Benito (Fig. 5), San Bernardo (Fig. 6), and the 
house of the Marquises of Otavi. With this brief sur- 
vey of the most characteristic monuments as a basis, 
let us examine the distinguishing traits of the style 
and remark which decorative motifs were most cur- 
rent. 

In contrast with the aridity of the environment, 
the decoration seems nostalgic for more fertile lands: 
it is rich with the exuberant flora and fauna of the 
tropics. For example, on the portal of the baptistery 
of the ruined church of Santiago at Pomata, there are 
cantuta flowers, frutillas or strawberries, ears of 
corn, a monkey eating a zapallo, vizcachas or An- 
dean hare, iguanas, cardinal birds and humming- 
birds. A big-billed toucan appears on the facade of 
Santo Domingo at La Paz, and floral stylizations like 
those just mentioned are found on San Francisco at 
La Paz, and also on San Lorenzo and San Bernardo 
(Fig. 6) at Potosi. 

But all these species are not indigenous to the lo- 
calities where they appear on monuments. The in- 
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habitant of the Andean highlands could find imme- 
diate models for the pale yellow cantuta flower and 
the dun-colored vizcacha whose pelt matches the 
soil; but the rest are alien to this habitat and native 
only to warm country. Why are they so profuse in 
the monuments of the high plateau? The nearest 
temperate regions are Los Yungos, valleys near La 
Paz, where, one supposes, the rich townspeople had 
chacras and estates then as their descendants do 
now. Furthermore, it must be remembered that the 
architecture of the towns around Titicaca and their 
nearby Jesuit missions dependent on the famous 
College at Juli, were flourishing at the same time, 
and that these missions were in constant contact 
with those of Paraguay, from which architects and 
teachers came up to the highlands, perhaps bringing 
with them ornamental motifs inspired by the pic- 
turesque Paraguayan plants and animals. 

The most original element in Andean baroque is 
the decoration, and its originality lies less in the un- 
familiar ornamental repertory of indigenous flora 
and fauna than in the technique and stylization. The 
decorative masters of Potosi, the Collao, and Are- 
quipa do not handle relief in the antique or Renais- 
sance manner, but in a manner closer io antinatu- 
ralistic Syrian or Byzantine examples. The carving is 
raised above the flat background to one uniform 
plane, nevér projecting above the level of the en- 
framing moldings. On the church of the Compaiiia 
at Arequipa (Fig. 1), the floral stylizations still keep 
a certain vegetable fleshiness which dries up when 
the style emigrates from the fertile valley to the deso- 
late highlands — to the Cathedral of Puno (Fig. 2), 
Santa Cruz at Juli (Fig. 3), Santiago at Pomata 
(Fig. 4), or San Bernardo at Potosi (Fig. 6). The 


craftsmen, incapable of giving real modelling to 
their reliefs, or preferring a different aesthetic ef- 
fect, made deep incisions in the stone around their 
figures, setting them off handsomely in the hard 
mountain light. This technique gives a sharp chiaro- 
scuro, and the light is made to give an effect of strong 
relief to ornament actually lacking it. This drill work 
was preferred in regions of clear skies and brilliant 
light, that is, in the Andean highlands. It was not 
used in the coastal zone where the light is diffused 
by thin clouds or by the foggy curtain of the gardas, 
a light which demands relief of greater projection 
where, in a different way, it can bring out a richer 
modelling of form. 

Undoubtedly this way of handling relief as a flat 
surface and not as modelling in depth is the result 
of a attitude different from that which produced 
European baroque. Perhaps when investigation of 
archives reveals the names of the craftsmen of Po- 
tosi, Arequipa, La Paz, and the Collao, we shall find 
that this attitude is Indian, but there are not yet suf- 
ficient data to make this certain. However, the Ar- 
gentine architect, Angel Guido, has already discov- 
ered that the portal of San Lorenzo at Potosi, one of 
the most developed examples of the whole style, is 
the work of a Potosi Indian named José Kondori. 
Furthermore, the towns around Titicaca where this 
style flourished are predominantly Indian, and only 
Indians lived in the missions dependent on the Jesuit 
College at Juli (Spaniards were not admitted). Re- 
lief in this technique does seem always to be associ- 
ated with country or cities of markedly Indian popu- 
lation. 
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La Merced in Cuzco, Peru 


HAROLD E. WETHEY 


Coton1aL architecture in Cuzco is conveniently 
dated by the great earthquake of 1650, when the city 
fell in tragic ruin to the ground. Diego de Mendoza, 
the Franciscan chronicler, describes with accuracy 
the damage suffered by the churches, and hence it 
is possible to state that the monuments which escaped 
without serious consequences were the Cathedral, 
to be completed four years later, Sta. Clara, S. Juan 
de Dios, and the main cloister of S. Francisco.* 

Cuzco arose anew in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century, and thus it still remains, the greatest 
center of Hispanic colonial architecture in all of 
South America, and, one might even venture to say, 
in Latin America. The second half of the seventeenth 
century was for Cuzco its age of renaissance, and its 
Lorenzo dei Medici was not lacking in the person of 
the fabulous bishop, Manuel de Mollinedo, who is 
said to have donated to his bishopric fifty churches, 
fourteen pulpits, eighty-two monstrances, and twenty 
altar frontals of silver.? 

To this remarkable age belong in their entirety 
two great monasteries of the capital of the Incas, the 
Mercedarian and the Jesuit. The history of the total 
rebuilding of the Merced after its destruction in 1650 
can be determined more completely than in the case 
of the other monasteries of Cuzco, due to the exist- 
ence of an unpublished chronicle which covers 
precisely this period.* 

Its author confirms the statement of Mendoza that 
scarcely a stone of the sixteenth century church and 
convent was left standing.‘ 


1. Mendoza, Diego de, Crénica de la provincia de los 
Charcas, Madrid, 1664, pp. 44-45, 133-38. The writer will 
show elsewhere that the lower gallery of the cloister of 
S. Domingo also survived. 

2. Anales del Cuzco, Lima, 1901, p. 200; Noel and Torre 
Revello “Contribucién doc. a la his. del arte col.,” Segundo 
congreso de historia de América, Buenos Aires, 1937, III, pp. 
535-38. 

3. Miranda, Valcrcel y Peralta, Francisco, Crdnica de esta 
provincia del Cuzco, 1650-1707, manuscript in the Merce- 
darian Library, Cuzco. 

4. Idem, folio 9 reverse. Documents relating to the six- 
teenth century church are found in the remarkable series of 


The new establishment was begun almost im- 
mediately after the disaster, and the chronicler has 
words of great praise for Padre Juan Riquelme, com- 
mander of the monastery in 1651-57, for his tireless 
zeal in pushing forward the gigantic task.* 

Dr. José Uriel Garcia who has studied the notarial 
archives at Cuzco states that Riquelme made a con- 
tract for the building of the church in the year 1654 
with two architects, Alonso Casas and Francisco 
Monya.® 

By 1669 both church and monastery must have 
been complete in the main, judging by the archi- 
tectural style as well as by the statement of the 
viceroy, the Conde de Lemos, when he visited the 
city in that year, that the convent “would serve as 
the palace of the king, our lord.” 

Upon the main cloister (Fig. 1) of the Merced 
rests the architectural fame of the monastery, a work 
of great originality and surpassing beauty, built of 
the warm brown stone of the Incas, cut in blocks 
which are pronouncedly rusticated. The unknown 
architect showed genius in the use of materials and 


publications by Padre Victor Barriga, Los Mercedarios en el 
Pert en el siglo XVI, vol. I, Rome, 1933; vols. II and III, 
Arequipa, 1939-42. A view of the destroyed convent can be 
seen in the famous picture of Cuzco during the earthquake of 
1650, which hangs iz the church of the Triunfo. 

5. Miranda Valcarcel, op. cit., folios 18-19. 

6. Garcia, J. U., “La arquitectura colonial del Cuzco,” in 
Revista universitaria, Cuzco, vol. XXV, 1936, p. 116; Cosio, 
J. G., El Cuzco histérico, guia, Cuzco, 1924, p. 25, attributed 
the architecture of the Merced to Antonio Blanco. This is an 
error. Fray Blanco was a famous orator of the mid-seventeenth 
century. Miranda Valcarcel, op. cit., folio 3 reverse. 

7. Miranda Valcarcel, op. cit., folios 15-16. “La maravilla 
de su hermosura de tanto arte y perfeccién que viéndole el 
sefior Conde de Lemos, Virrey de! Pert, cuando entré en 
aquella ciudad, viendo la arquitectura y suntuosa fabrica de 
aquella maravillosa casa, dixo podia servir de palacio al rey, 
nuestro sefior, m4s poderosa soberana reyna para su culto y 
albergue de sus hijos, previno con divina providencia tan 
anchuroso y magnifico palacio que a poco costo se depuso de 
la cochera, templo de la caballeria, refectorio, con sobra de 
oficinas y alas, puerta, claustro alto y bajo, tan aseadas y tan 
abundantes celdas que sus techumbres perfiladas de oro. . . .” 
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textures,* contrasting the virile strength of the rusti- 
cated walls with the free-standing columns which 
are richly decorated. In the first gallery the columns 
have Corinthian capitals, and the shafts are carved 
with vertical rows of ornament which might be called 
a tongue motive. 

The lower section of the column is separated by 
two crowns of acanthus leaves between which are 
horizontal rows of a scale motive, similar in type to 
that used in antiquity and very notably in the Floren- 
tine Renaissance by such sculptors as Donatello and 
Desiderio da Settignano.’ Similar treatment of 
columns is found on the retables within the church 
of the Merced, three side retables in S. Catalina, the 
retable of the Trinity (dated by inscription 1655) in 
the cathedral, and in other contemporary altars of 
the school of Cuzco. In the spandrels of the arches 
appear the familiar long, stylized leaves, so common 
in architectural decoration in southérn Peru and 
Bolivia. The columns of the upper gallery are dif- 
ferent, the lower section being carved with a guil- 
loche pattern running in spirals and contrasted to 
the vertical fluting above. The half columns at the 
sides play another variation on the same theme in 
which vertical bands of the tongue motive combine 
with conventional fluting. Both galleries carry an 
entablature with Roman brackets and a peculiarly 
large bracket over the capitals. The cloister has six 
broad arches to the side with equal division in both 
upper and lower galleries. The walk adjoining the 
church is covered with decorative late-Gothic ribbed 
vaults of stucco. The other three walks, except for 
the Gothic bay in each angle, have magnificently 
carved wooden ceilings of the second half of the 
seventeenth century in a good state of preservation. 
In the upper gallery only two sides, the northwest 
and southwest, retain their original wooden ceilings 
of rectangular coffers, partly gilded. Hispanic 
colonial architecture knows nothing more beautiful 


8. Garcia, J. U., op. cit., Revista universitaria, Cuzco, vol. 
XXV, 1936, p. 117, says that the cloister is the work of Fran- 
cisco Dominguez de Chavez y Arellano, Juan Samanés, 
Martin de Torres, Juan Toledano, and Juan de Olmos. The 
latter was a goldsmith who made the monstrance of the 
Merced in 1720; Juan Samanés was a painter of the seven- 
teenth century; Martin de Torres, a sculptor, made the high 
altar (destroyed) of the Merced in 1631. The other two men 
were presumably architects, but neither documentary nor 
stylistic evidence has been discovered which identifies the 
architect of the cloister. 


9. Donatello’s Annunciation in S. Croce, Florence, and 
Desiderio’s tomb of Carlo Marsuppini in the same church. 


than the cloister of the Merced. Magnificent han- 
dling of open space, lightness and grace combined 
with sturdy virility of mass, a deep beauty of color, 
extraordinary richness and originality in treatment 
of textures, all this and more make the Mercedarian 
cloister unique. 

As impressive as the cloister itself are the two 
monumental stairways (Fig. 2), which connect the 
upper and lower galleries. The same superb handling 
of rusticated stone distinguishes the construction 
which is carried on three broad arches in each 
story. On the side facing the Plazuela de la Merced 
a wide central ramp rises part way to a broad plat- 
form, and then. breaks into double ramps which 
return and rise to the second story. The stairway 
facing the Calle S. Bernardo is planned in reverse 
fashion. Two ramps rise from the first gallery to a 
platform where they join into a single axial ramp. 
This second stairway was not constructed until 
1692-96.'° 

The rebuilding of the second cloister of the 
Merced (Fig. 3) belongs to these same years," a 
large structure in serene Doric style consisting of 
piers carrying six arches to a side in the first gallery 
and double that number in the second gallery. The 
scale is excellent and far superior to that of the small 
third cloister which housed the colegio and was 
added in the succeeding years (1707).’? 

For the second cloister, which had been erected 
prior to the earthquake of 1650, the original contract 
is preserved, dated October 30, 1634. The architect, 
Miguel Gutiérrez Sencio, was engaged to build one 
side, which was to consist of eleven arches of stone 
carried on ten square Doric columns."* 

Dr. Garcia has stated that the second cloister was 
reconstructed after the earthquake of 1650, that is 
in 1692-96, on the original plan of 1634. The dis- 
parity between the ten square Doric columns of the 


10. Miranda Valcarcel, op. cit., folio 80. 
1l. Idem. 
12. Idem, folio 90. 


18. Contract in the archives of the Merced, Cuzco: Legajo 
VII, registro 173, 283 pages. The same architect appears else- 
where in the archives of the Merced. He petitioned for wheat 
due him on March 6, 1637 ( Legajo IV, registro 81), and he is 
mentioned as expert for the monastery in the contract for the 
high altar, awarded to Martin de Torres on February 6, 1631 
( Legajo IV, registro 81). Miguel Gutiérrez Sencio held the 
important position of maestro mayor of Cuzco Cathedral in 
1617. Document published by Harth-Terré, “Francisco Be- 
cerra,” El Comercio, Lima, January 1, 1945. 
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contract and the six rectangular piers of the existing 
structure does not justify that supposition.’ 

The church of the Merced (Fig. 4) follows in its 
plan the same tradition at that of the Franciscan and 
Dominican churches of Cuzco: nave and two aisles 
without lateral chapels, non-projecting transept, 
raised choir, and single sanctuary; and curiously 
enough the floor-plans of the three churches have 
almost the same measuremeuts.*® 

The Merced differs from the others in that the 
sanctuary is only slightly raised by three steps and 
instead of closed sacristies at the sides, a small chapel 
without walls of separation occupies the space at 
either side of the sanctuary. Like San Francisco the 
interior of the Merced clearly reveals the influence 
of the cathedral of Cuzco in the use of the large 
entablature block over the pilasters in the nave. The 
body of the church is stone and, as usual in the city, 
the vaults are brick. The barrel vaults of nave and 
aisles have a noticeably domical section, and they, 
like these of the other churches of Cuzco, are sepa- 
rated into bays by stone arches. Over the crossing is 
a domical vault with small lantern, just as in the case 
of S. Francisco and S. Domingo. Under the choir the 
vaults are of simple early Gothic type. The interior 
of the Mercedarian church is architecturally far more 
satisfactory in every respect than the Dominican and 
Franciscan. Moreover, unlike its companions, it 
escaped the extremes of the renovating frenzy of fifty 
years ago, and at that time lost only its high altar, 
and those of the two chapels flanking the sanctuary, 
which were replaced by dull Neo-classic works. A 
better fate befell the splendid Baroque side-altars 
which are preserved intact.*® 

The exterior of the Merced is placed laterally to 
the street and oriented to the southwest. The north- 
east door which would normally be the main portal 


14. Garcia, J. U., op. cit., p. 117. 


15. LaMerced S.Francisco _S. Domingo 
Length 52.60 meters 54.65meters 54.60 meters 
Total breadth 23.84 “ o7.44.. 23.36 “ 
Breadth of 

nave 10.80 “ 9.58. “ on. “ 
Breadth of 

aisle ila 7.5-6.86 “ 440 “ 
Breadth of 

sanctuary no 9.00 “ 9.02 “ 


Measurements are taken within the walls of the church. 

16. Less fortunate was the silver treasure of the Merced, 
especially several sets of Baroque candelabra, which were 
sold for silver. The fruits were used for the present high altar 
and for covering the brown stone with a coat of gray paint. 


adjoins the entrance to the convent. It is a single 
arched doorway flanked by Ionic columns and 
adorned with a blind niche above, which is brought 
into relation with the lower section by scrolls and 
pyramids. The design is sober and dignified and 
like in spirit to the side portal of S. Domingo. The 
side portal (Fig. 5) of the Merced is the principal 
portal which, with the single tower at the left, pre- 
sents a handsome grouping. A most interesting 
feature is the chapel provided with altar in the 
second story directly over the door. The presence of 
the altar leaves little doubt that Mass was said here 
while the populace assembled in the square below. 
Over the side portals of S. Domingo and S. Francisco 
is a niche in the corresponding position, but large 
enough only for the statue of the saint and hence in 
neither case an open chapel. 

An excellent and conservative piece of Baroque 
architecture is this portal, planned in two stories of 
equal breadth. The influence of the cathedral fagade 
will escape no one, an influence which the general 
concept betrays, as well as such details as the design 
of the cathedral niches and the flat ornament on the 
lower section of the columns in the first story. This 
ornament is a skillful bit of mudéjaresque patterning 
and very different from the lozenge design on the 
columns above. The Merced fagade has few planes 
and only four columns in each story, and hence is 
restrained compared with the more exuberant 
Baroque of the cathedral. 

The single tower at the left of the portal ranks 
among the best in a splendid series of towers for 
which Cuzco is celebrated. Although the exact year 
of construction is not established, the Mercedarian 
chronicle leaves ro doubt that monastery, church, 
and tower had been completed by 1696-99.*" Style 
and documents combined suggest the period about 
1675 for the building of the tower. 

The Mercedarian belfry is a descendant of those 
of the cathedral (1657) and of the Jesuit church 
(circa 1651-68 ).1* The former, ancestor of the entire 


17.. Miranda Valcarcel, op. cit., folios 83-84. The refec- 
tory and cells above it were still under construction in 1699- 
1702 (folios 86-88). “Como otros mientras descansan hacen 
adornos, labrando guitaros(!) y ablandando piedras que hasta 
las piedras ablanda la suavidad de un superior, origiéd de 
piedra y cal un suntuoso refectorio etc.” 

18. The cathedral of Cuzco was completed in 1654 except 
for the towers which delayed about three years more. The re- 
building of the Jesuit church began in 1651 and it was conse- 
crated in 1668. Anales del Cuzco, pp. 110, 128, 142; Vargas 
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cuzquefio group, has two arched openings to the 
side, separated by rusticated Doric pilasters. A low 
cupola tops the structure, and the transition is made 
by round pinnacles at the corners and a square pin- 
nacle in the center of each side. The towers of the 
Jesuit church inaugurate a new design characterized 
by a single elliptical opening in each side of the 
belfry, instead of two arches, and by the cupola 
raised upon a drum. This drum has an arched open- 
ing in each face, and the transition is made at the 
corners by arched turrets. In the tower of the Merced, 
the cupola with drum pierced by elliptical windows 
and angle turrets is a descendant of the Jesuit proto- 
type. The main part of the belfry, however, has two- 
arched openings like that of the cathedral. The re- 
sultant design is an original one, and the details be- 
tray the same taste for ornament already noted in 
the cloister. Half columns in groups of two are carved 
with the scale motive in the lower section, and a 
delicately incised lozenge pattern covers the rest of 
the shaft. The broad cornice with brackets closely 
resembles the cornices of the cloister. The tower of 
the Merced is surely one of the most original and 
most monumental among the famous towers of the 
city of Cuzco. The whole monastery ranks as one of 


Ugarte, “Notas para un diccionario de artifices coloniales,” 
Cuadernos de estudio, Universidad Catélica, Lima, 1942, vol. 
Il, p. 175. 


the finest architectural monuments of Hispanic 
America, and one of those which has best survived 
the destructive forces of nature and of man.'* 

The architecture of Cuzco is strictly Hispanic, 
very little touched by indigenous influences, a fact 
explained by its position as a great capital and center 
of Spanish culture. To be sure the brown stone of the 
region gives to the city much of its sturdiness of 
aspect, but stylistically the sources are Herreresque 
for the interiors and early Spanish Baroque for the 
portals. To see the rare monuments of the sixteenth 
century one must go to Ayacucho and to the province 
of Chucuito on Lake Titicaca. Of the eighteenth 
century there are magnificent churces in abundance, 
especially works of the creole style in the region of 
Puno and in Cajamarca. Even the Hispanic and 
Rococo works of Lima remain in adequate strength, 
notwithstanding the repeated devastation of earth- 
quakes and the scarcely less destructive forces of 
restoration and alteration. Cuzco, however, stands 
unique and unchallenged, not only as the capital of 
Incaic archaeology, but as the greatest center of 
Hispanic architecture in South America. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


19. The author wishes to express his gratitude to the Mer- 
cedarians of Cuzco for their interest and generosity in ex- 
pediting his studies there, especially to Padre Juan de la Vega, 
the present commander, and to Padre Alberto Escaler. 
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NEWS 


January 25, 1946 


George Kubler 
Journal of the American Society of 
Architectural Historians 


Dear Dr. Kubler: 


It is a pleasure to respond to your request for a news 
letter concerning recent studies in the architectural his- 
tory of Peru and Bolivia. In the latter country relatively 
little interest has yet been displayed in the extraordi- 
narily rich treasure of Colonial architecture which 
abounds throughout the altiplano, nor in the great Jesuit 
missions of the still wild tropical regions of the Beni. 
Only an intrepid explorer with many months at his dis- 
posal could undertake to visit these primitive lands. 
Bishop Buehl of Cochabamba, formerly a Franciscan 
missionary, who spent twenty years among the natives of 
that region, best knows the Jesuit ruins of which he 
showed me a number of snapshots. The altiplano has, on 
the contrary, been visited by a few foreign students of 
architecture, Buschiazzo, Guido, and Martin Noel of 
Buenos Aires, Juan Giuria of Montevideo, the Mexican 
scholar, Toussaint, and by me. Largely as a result of 
Noel’s enthusiasm, the Argentine Academia Nacional de 
Bellas Artes has published two large and lavishly illus- 
trated picture books on La villa imperial de Potosi, 
Buenos Aires, 1943, and Chuquisaca, Buenos Aires, 
1944. The photographs were taken by the Argentine 
painiex and scholar, Pedro Juan Vignale, who spent two 
years in Bolivia in 1941-43. He also wrote a short in- 
troduction to the volume on Chuquisaca which contains 
valuable documentary material, the first serious effort in 
that direction in the study of the architecture of that 
charming Colonial city, known today as Sucre. A vast 
corpus of unpublished documents on the churches lies 
buried in the National Archives at Sucre, some valuable 
gems of which I was able to extract with the generous 
cooperation of the young director, Sr. Gunnar Mendoza. 
The two volumes published in Bzenos Aires contain an 
extremely useful body of photographic material, al- 
though it is surprising not to find any church interiors, 
and even though the printing is not first class. An en- 
thusiastic prologue is supplied in each case by the first 
man ever to bestir himself about colonial art in South 
America, the distinguished architect and writer, Martin 
Noel. 

Vignale has also published a well documented his- 
tory of the royal mint at Potosi in a copiously illustrated 
but unfortunately poorly printed book, La Casa Real de 
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Moneda de Potosi, Buenos Aires, 1944. This vast and 
magnificent edifice is one of the most remarkable of the 
western hemisphere, and is deserving of the careful and 
scholarly presentation which Vignale gives it, using much 
hitherto unknown documentary material. Vignale at 
present is preparing a monograph on the eighteenth- 
century Bolivian painter, Melchor Pérez de Holguin. 
Armando Alba, director of the museum and archives in 
the Casa de Moneda at Potosi, is the only Bolivian who 
has seriously studied the Colonial architecture of his coun- 
try in recent years. He is now preparing a book on the 
churches of Potosi, and he has published an interesting 
article, “Imagen y casa real de moneda” in Sur, Boletin 
oficial de la Sociedad Geogréfica de Potosi, vol. I, 1948, 
pp. 5-58. 

Within the last five years there has appeared a number 
of valuable books and articles related to the study of 
Colonial architecture in Peru, the South-American coun- 
try which, with the possible exception of Brazil, achieved 
the most remarkable development in architecture dur- 
ing the vice-regal period. The first important small mono- 
graph on a single city of Peru is Pio Max Medina’s Monu- 
mentos coloniales de Huamanga (Ayacucho) , Ayacucho, 
1942. The author, a lawyer and former Minister of Edu- 
cation of Peru, presents the history of each church as 
drawn from chronicles, relaciones, and inscriptions, in a 
logical and well organized historical fashion. He makes 
no pretense to discuss architectural styles. 

The vitally needed exploration of Peruvian archives 
has been begun by Padre Victor Barriga of Arequipa, 
Padre Rubén Vargas Ugarte of Lima, and the architect, 
Emilio Harth-Terré. Padre Barriga, a Mercedarian, has 
issued three volumes of documents from the Archivo de 
Indias of Seville in Los mercedarios en el Pert en el siglo 
XVI, Rome, 1933, Arequipa, 1939, 1942. Here much 
invaluable source material relating to the foundations of 
his monastic order is made available. Another Merce- 
darian, Padre Eudoxorio de Jesus Palacio, is preparing a 
history of the Mercedarians which includes sources 
drawn from the archives of Peru and Bolivia. 

Padre Barriga’s two volumes of documents, Docu- 
mentos para la historia de Arequipa, Arequipa, 1939, 
contains various contracts including those for the con- 
struction of the iglesia mayor of Arequipa. Recently he 
completed a magnificent volume of documents (429 
pages) drawn from the archives of Lima and Seville 
called El templo de la Merced de Lima, Documentos 
para la historia del arte, Arequipa, 1944. The contracts 
for the new church of 1628, data concerning the facade 
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of 1697-1704, and innumerable other documents pro- 
vide the complete history of the great monastery whose 
foundation dates from 1535, the year Pizarro estab- 
lished Lima as his capital. 

At present Padre Barriga is searching the archives of 
Arequipa page by page and is copying every contract in 
existence which is concerned with works of art. He al- 
ready has transcribed several hundred contracts which 
will form a corpus to be called Historia del arte religioso 
en Arequipa. After the completion of this extraordinary 
labor, it is to be hoped that he will search the archives of 
Cuzco in the same way and reveal the fabulous treasure 
of historical documentation which lies buried and un- 
tapped in hundreds of volumes of dusty and neglected 
papers. This is the most important single project which 
could be done in the whole field of documentary re- 
search related to the history of art in South America. 
Thus far I have repeatedly urged Padre Barriga to under- 
take the Cuzco project, but have been unable to obtain 
any material support for his scholarly labors. It is a well 
known fact that Latin-American scholars do research al- 
most entirely without institutional or governmental sub- 
vention, and must even publish their findings at their 
own expense. It is indeed remarkable that they are able 
to accomplish so much. 

Another archivist who has made notable contribu- 
tions to the history of art is the Jesuit scholar, Padre 
Vargas Ugarte, rector of the Universidad Catélica of 
Lima. Especially valuable are his articles: “Notas para 
un diccionario de artifices coloniales” in Cuadernos de 
Estudios, Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas, Uni- 
versidad Catélica, Lima, vol. II, pp. 151-200, 286-98; 
“El monasterio de la Concepcién,” Mercurio peruafio, vol. 
XXIV, 1942, pp. 619-37; and his books: Los jesuitas del 
Perd, Lima, 1941; Historia del culto de Maria y de sus 
santuarios en la América Hispana, Lima, 1931. 

A very recent and important monograph is that on 
San Francisco de Lima, Lima, 1945, by Padre Benjamin 
Gento Sanz. In this well illustrated book of 378 pages he 
relates with great thoroughness the history of the monas- 
tery and the church, drawing upon hitherto unknown 
manuscripts in the archives of San Francisco. Now it is 
possible to date the church and cloisters with accuracy 
and thus to clarify the stylistic chronology of Lima in the 
seventeenth century. A series of eleven large canvases of 
the Life of Christ which have been in the monastery 
since the second half of the seventeenth century are be- 
lieved by the author to be original paintings by Rubens, 
whereas they are, on the contrary, mediocre copies of 
famous works by Rubens and Van Dyck. Padre Gento 
also discovered in the Franciscan archives a set of very 
important documents relating to the Cathedral of Cuzco 
which he reproduces in full in the appendix. 

Another work with new historical data is the booklet 
La sacristia del templo de San Augustin de Lima, Lima, 
1944, by Padre Graciano Montes. The beautiful sacristy 


of San Agustin was restored after the earthquake of 1940. 
Alberto Santibdfiez Salcedo, secretary of the National 
Commission of Historic Monuments, transcribed the 
original contracts (1643-51) for the sacristy, ante- 
sacristy, their architecture and wood-carved ceilings, for 
his article “La restauracién de la sacristia del templo de 
San Agustin,” which appeared in Cultura Peruana, vol. 
V, no. 22, 1945. Dr. Santibdjiez has been collecting docu- 
mentation on the painters of Colonial Lima for a future 
book on that subject. He has written a booklet entitled 
El monasterio de Nuestra Sefiora del Prado, Lima, 1948, 
and he is preparing another, El beaterio del Patrocinio. 

A recent book containing data related to architecture 
is Las calles de Lima, Lima, 1945, by Luis L. Eguiguren, 
using the pseudonym Multatuli. The monograph on the 
magnificent church at Pomata by Ricardo Mariategui 
Oliva, called Una joya arquitecténica peruana, Lima, 
1942, was a doctoral thesis which falls far short of its 
theme. The sections on Peru in Buschiazzo’s Estudios de 
arquitectura colonial, Buenos Aires, 1944, are reprints of 
articles formerly issued in periodicals, as the author 
states in the preface. The pages devoted to Peru in 
Lozoya’s Historia del arte hispdnico, vol. IV, Barcelona, 
1945, are summary. Martin Noel’s El arte en la América 
espafiola, Buenos Aires, 1942, is a collection of literary 
essays, beautifully published, upon his favorite theme, 
Spanish culture in the New World. 

A very significant contribution to the history of Peru- 
vian architecture is made by Enrique Marco Dorta in 
chapters XV-XVII of Diego Angulo’s Historia del arte 
hispano-americano, Barcelona, 1945. The sixteenth- 
century churches of the Juli, Acora, Ilave, Pomata, and 
Paucarcolla are treated in some detail, and many of them 
make their initial appearance in print. The cathedral of 
Lima, the cathedral and earlier churches of Cuzco, the 
monasteries of Safia and Guadalupe receive very thor- 
ough consideration. There are a few omissions among 
the early churches, such as San Cristébal (1540) and 
La Merced (about 1540-50) in Ayacucho. The six- 
teenth-century monuments of Bolivia are missing with 
two exceptions, the most famous absentee being the 
great shrine of Copacabana on Lake Titicaca. 

The leading Peruvian writer on architecture is the ar- 
chitect, Emilio Harth-Terré, who has published numerous 
articles on colonial churches and architects. He is some- 
thing of a Peruvian Viollet-le-Duc, for he has had charge 
of the restoration of the best known of Lima’s churches 
which were damaged in the earthquake of 1940. A list 
of his articles in the newspaper, El Comercio, and in 
periodicals such as the Arquitecto Peruano, Mercurio 
Peruano, Peruanidad, and Cultura Peruana has recently 
been issued by Alberto Tauro, Biobibliografia de Emilio 
Harth-Terré, Arquitecto, Lima, 1945. His most significant 
biographical studies of Colonial architects have been col- 
lected in book form with the title Artifices en el vir- 
reinato del Pert, Lima, 1945. This is a source book of 
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great value, containing the results of years of research in 
the archives of Lima. Thus the documents of Lima are in 
large part available, but very few of the monuments 
mentioned in them have survived her earthquake- 
harassed history. In Cuzco the reverse situation prevails. 
The monuments live on, as yet with comparatively little 
benefit of documentation. 

My own activity in the Peruvian and Bolivian fields 
includes a recent article on a group of extraordinarily 


beautiful and hitherto unpublished churches, “Iglesias 
de Cajamarca” in Cultura Peruana, Lima, December, 
1945. In preparation I have a comprehensive book “Ar- 
chitecture and Sculpture of Colonial Peru” and a second 
work “Colonial Architecture in Bolivia.” 
Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD E. WETHEY, 


University of Michigan 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FISKE KIMBALL, The Creation of the Rococo, Philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1943. xviii +- 242 
pp- 274 pls. $12.00. 


This book, gathering together and completing the 
studies which Mr. Kimball had begun a decade or more 
earlier, appeared at an unfortunate moment. In the midst 
of a war, with France under occupation, few were 
ready to give it the attention it deserved, and its very 
subject perhaps seemed trivial to some. Even so, the not 
inexpensive first edition was sold out in a very short 
time and reviewers have been in the curious position 
of discussing a work which has for some time been un- 
obtainable. The first duty of a reviewer then is to urge 
vigorously that a second and, if possible, less expensive 
edition be made ready soon. For the serious study of 
eighteenth century architecture in any country can 
hardly be satisfactorily pursued now without the wealth 
of new information and the many apergus which Mr. 
Kimball brings to the development of interiors in France 
from as early as the middle of the seventeenth century 
down to the advent of “classicism” in the 1760's. 

Preliminary articles by Mr. Kimball describing crucial 
episodes and stages in the creation of the Rococo are 
fortunately available in various French, English and 
American magazines. A brief report of Mr. Kimball’s 
conclusions, which I had the honor to read at the Lon- 
don meetings in his absence, was presented to the 15th 
International Congress of the History of Art in 1939 and 
later printed in the Journal of the Warburg and Cour- 
tauld Institutes (IV, 1940-41, pp. 119-123). For those 
who will wish a résumé of Mr. Kimball’s findings, pend- 
ing the availability of a new edition, Herman Gunde- 
sheimer’s review in the Art Bulletin (XXVII, 1945, pp. 
74-76) should also be recommended. 

Although Mr. Kimball specifically restricts his field in 
the Introduction to interiors (“It is in the interior and its 
enrichment that we shall find the essential creative 
works here discussed”), it is important to stress that he 
offers by implication, and often quite directly, much of 
broader architectural interest. Some students, however, 
will continue to see a fault of emphasis in the devotion 
of so large and solid a work to interior wall decoration. 
For this is a matter which does not bulk large among the 
problems of architecture today and which has been, as a 
matter of fact, in few other periods than the eighteenth 
century so artistically independent. 


It may be because Mr. Kimball is not only an archi- 
tectural historian but also a museum director, and there- 
fore conditioned to dealing with panelled rooms as en- 
tities separate from their architectural setting, that he 
confines himself here so largely to interiors. Certainly, 
his connoisseurship, more detailed and precise, and also 
perhaps more sensitive, than that of many architectural 
historians, is that of a museum expert. This connoisseur- 
ship guided his eye as he pursued the prehistory of key 
motifs of the Rococo through a variety of graphic sources 
and helped him to disentangle the palimpsest-like state 
of some of the finest Versailles rooms as convincingly as 
his historian’s persistence sought out and interpreted the 
masses of accounts and other written documents which 
support his conclusions. 

In this connection it might be suggested that in a new 
edition parts of the argument could be made graphically 
clearer if particular details were occasionally presented 
much enlarged or even perhaps as schematized draw- 
ings. At the same time certain inaccurate figure refer- 
ences — for example 5 and 6 for 58 and 59 on page 71, 
apparently carried over from the text of various sections 
as they first appeared in periodicals, might be corrected. 
Photographs of several important existing works which 
were unobtainable in war time could also be added now. 

Mr. Kimball’s detailed study of the organization of the 
royal architectural bureaucracy under Louis XIV and 
Louis XV is in itself of very considerable historical im- 
port. It practically abolishes as architectural designers 
several of the hitherto best-known architect-bureaucrats 
of the end of Louis XIV reign and the succeeding pe- 
riod, while it focuses our attention on the original con- 
tributions of more or less obscure artists who were free 
to turn their hands to actual creative design on the draft- 
ing boards, since they had no administrative responsi- 
bilities. It may also be thought to offer some suggestions 
both as to what we may hope for and what we may not 
hope for in the way of originality and personal artistic 
responsibility in the work of bureaucratic architectural 
organizations in the mid-twentieth century. For such or- 
ganizations, whether governmental or industrial, are 
likely to be in charge of an increasing proportion of 
building in all countries. One may the more regret, 
therefore, that although Mr. Kimball gives perspicacious 
and revealing attention to general architectural develop- 
ments in the first section of his book which covers the 
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seventeenth century, he follows so literally his avowed 
intention in restricting himself to “the interior and its en- 
richment” in the major sections dealing with the eight- 
eenth century. 

For there were important new tendencies in planning, 
particularly domestic planning, and a characteristic man- 
ner of exterior design which ran parallel with the reign 
of the Rococo in the interior; and there were master- 
pieces of urbanism as well. In the introduction to an 
exhibition of French houses of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury shown at the opening of the Springfield Museum of 
Fine Arts ten years ago I attempted to summarize briefly 
these tendencies. I may perhaps quote a few sentences: 
“The palace plans of vast rooms en suite for state festi- 
vals gave way to more convenient arrangements in which 
separate rooms were smaller and more specialized in 
function. . . . Subsidiary staircases of more human 
proportions were added as well as interior corridors to 
isolate individual rooms and provide for service. . . 
Bourgeois apartment houses showed similar advances ir in 
plan.” “The orders . . . were little used. Cornices and 
other mouldings, rusticated and other pilasters without 
capitals, balustrades, and carved keystones were the chief 
applied features. . . . But the chief virtue of the de- 
signs lay in the distribution of the large and frequent 
windows, sometimes with flat arches, more often with 
segmental, and occasionally for emphasis with full round 
arches. The window and door enframements were sim- 
ple, often merely flat bands of slight projection. The 
rocaille forms were readily wrought in iron and cut in 
soft limestone and they embellished without vulgarizing 
the severe basic architectural scheme.” 

Much of this, of course, is covered at least by impli- 
cation in Mr. Kimball’s text, and to have studied French 
architecture of the period completely, with anything like 
the detailed erudition applied to interior developments, 
would have required many more years of preparation 
and several additional volumes. We may well agree with 
Mr. Kimball that the most original creative work was 
done in the decoration of interior wall surfaces. But a 
proper appreciation of the full quality of French archi- 
tectural achievement in the first half of the eighteenth 
century requires fuller recognition than he gives in this 
book of the curious balance that existed between the 
sobriety of the exteriors and the elaboration of the in- 
teriors; between the intimate luxury of the decorations 
and the increasing commodity of the domestic plan- 
ning. Bourgeois maisons de rapport in the provinces, as 
well as the royal chateaux and the hotels particuliers in 
Paris, deserve attention in the mid-century. Moreover 
the large-scale public planning, in which the virtues of 
bureaucratic control of architecture are most evident, de- 
serves to be contrasted, in all its admirable if unoriginai 
academicism, with the amazingly creative fertility of the 
decorative designers, which was almost completely con- 
fined indoors, except for ironwork and carved keystones. 


It would be interesting to know more of the conventions 
which determined in what matters control by the archi- 
tectural executives was direct, and hence restricting, and 
in what matters responsibility was delegated to creative 
designers. 

Mr. Kimball establishes, probably as firmly as histori- 
cal theories can ever be established, the French origins 
of the Rococo. Indeed, by the time he comes to the work 
of Oppenord and Meissonier it is evident that these two 
men, to whom so much credit has previously been given 
as creators of the Rococo, are somewhat off the main 
path of French development and more related to the 
Rokoko (Baroque-Rococo) masters of Germany than to 
truly French artists such as Pierre Lepautre or Nicholas 
Pineau. As Gundesheimer suggests in his cited review, 
the great mid-eighteenth century monuments of Ger- 
many must now be restudied in the light of Kimball’s 
findings. Their planning and space composition were de- 
rived from the late Baroque of North Italy (which was 
hardly at all influential in eighteenth century France, 
except on Oppenord and Meissonier) and only their 
surface decoration was adapted from the contemporary 
Rococo of France. In somewhat the same way the early 
sixteenth century in France had used a profusion of 
novel detail imported from Lombardy on an architecture 
still Late Gothic in planning and general composition. 
The eighteenth century South German monuments are 
therefore no more to be considered Rococo in Mr. Kim- 
ball’s sense than most Francois Premier buildings are 
Renaissance in the sense of the Renaissance of Florence 
and Rome. 

The question of the relation of the Rococo to the 
Baroque brings up problems of eighteenth century style 
sequence and nomenclature to which Mr. Kimball has 
for the most part a rather nationalistic approach. But the 
reviewer would like in conclusion to consider the Rococo, 
which ultimately influenced all Europe, not as a purely 
French phenomenon but in relation to other major artis- 
tic developments of the eighteenth century. If the true 
Rococo is not (and a further consideration of the charac- 
ter of the South German monuments should strengthen 
rather than weaken the case) the latest phase of the 
international Baroque style, is it then merely a sort of 
first modulation or early stage of transition towards the 
Romantic, of which the Classical Revival at the end of 
the eighteenth century represents the first really pro- 
ductive phase in architecture? Or will it some day be 
established rather that the Rococo is an important as- 
pect of a broad international style or style phase, at once 
post-Baroque and pre-Romantic, yet not merely transi- 
tional? 

It is of particular interest that Dr. Kimball will him- 
self provide us next with a study of English Palladianism 
and its foreign influence leading to the international 
“classicism” of the end of the eighteenth century. For 
since Giedion’s early study of Spétbarocker und Ro- 
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mantischer Klassizismus (1922) it has been evident that 
the “classicism” of the generations between 1770 and 
1830 is not all of a piece, though one may now question 
whether what is not Romantisch is necessarily Spat- 
barock. A study based on England, where the Neo- 
Palladian had its origins, and developing the spread of 
English influence in other countries, should be most re- 
vealing. In early and mid-eighteenth century England 
moreover, another artistic event, the invention of natu- 
ralistic gardening, was also destined to influence the 
whole Western World as widely and more profoundly 
than the Rococo. Of the proto-Romantic character of the 
English landscape style there can be little question. Yet 
subtle points of similarity, on some of which Mr. Kimball 
touches, exist between the design of English gardens 
and of French interiors in the second quarter of the cen- 
tury. In a technical sense predominant interest in the 
elaboration of irregular borders about a plain field is 
perhaps the most fundamental aesthetic parallel. But the 
partial verbal equivalence: picturesque-pittoresque, pre- 
pares us for such common elements as graceful natural- 
ism, moderate asymmetry, and “horrid” details. 

Perhaps the scene of Bach, two hundred years ago, 
extemporizing on the royal theme at Potsdam in a Ro- 
coco room, inside a (more-or-less) Palladian palace, 
through whose windows might be seen English land- 
scape vistas, need not be taken to indicate that Frederick 
the Great was, like most art patrons a century later, con- 
fusedly eclectic in his tastes. A succession of studies of 
various particular aspects of eighteenth century art have 
by now quite broken up the Augustan unity which, to 
Anglo-Saxons particularly, it once seemed to present. 
Further progress in eighteenth century studies may, 
however, lead to the recognition again of a coherence of 
style in the art of Europe before the French Revolution. 
Then it may well appear that a German like Frederick 
the Great, in surrounding himself with interiors, archi- 
tecture and gardens imitated from French and English 
contemporary models as a setting for the German music 
of his age, with which neither the French nor the English 
could vie, was wholly consistent, and indeed truer to his 
epoch than those responsible for the contemporary 
monuments of South Germany which were still essen- 
tially in the Baroque style of the previous century. For 
this common though broad unity of central eighteenth 
century style future scholars may find a name, which 
will, we may hope, be neither Georgian, nor Louis XV, 
nor yet Frederician. 

Though we may regret that Mr. Kimball follows so 
rigidly his own announced plan of restricting himself to 
interiors, his book is a major contribution to the study of 
eighteenth century art, so solidly founded, so richly but- 
tressed with exact detail that several readings do not 
exhaust its multifarious implications. No later writing on 
eighteenth century architecture can be unaffected by it. 
His fellow American architectural historians, in con- 


gratulating him on The Creation of the Rococo, may 
well say that he has again set a standard we all seek to 


approach. 
HENRY-RUSSELL HITCHCOCK 


Wesleyan University 


Copies of Mr. Kimball’s book have reached England 
only very recently. It is addressed to those “scholars 
whose reception of its conclusions will influence the 
writing of art history generally,” and also to “some culti- 
vated laymen” (p. 10). I had undertaken to review it for 
one of the journals surviving in Britain which cater ex- 
clusively for cultivated laymen. In studying it for this 
purpose I found, however, that there were certain points 
to be made which could not be of interest to laymen but 
might be to scholars. These are here presented. 

Mr. Kimball’s book is called The Creation of the 
Rococo. It deals in fact with the whole history of the 
style. It embodies ten years of solid research and is brim- 
ful of material never before presented. No one working 
on French Rococo for the next fifty years will be able to 
afford leaving it unread. But while Mr. Kimball states 
that he is interested “in the first instance (in) establish- 
ing with exactness the sequence of events,” he leads his 
reader up to a vision of the Rococo style different in 
several ways from that accepted so far. His vision is 
based on three major theses. 


(1) “The primary sphere of the movement was . . . in 
the realm of decoration: in the interior, domestic 
or religious, and in ornament” (p. 3). The book 
therefore deals almost exclusively with interior 
decoration. 

(2) “The essential creative act in the genesis of the 
Rococo was performed by Pierre Lepautre . . . 
in 1699” (p. 223). 

(3) After Lepautre’s early Rococo the genre pitto- 
resque is the next phase in the evolution of the 
style, and “Pineau was primarily responsible for 
the creation . . . of the genre pittoresque in French 
interiors” (p. 170). 


The first of these three theses has enabled Mr. Kim- 
ball to write a history of the Rococo without more than 
touching upon exterior and interior architecture. This 
can certainly be criticized, but it would not be a basic 
fault of the book, if the second and third theses could be 
maintained in the form given to them by Mr. Kimball. I 
submit that they cannot, and in order to establish my 
arguments I propose to leave out entirely material not 
used by Mr. Kimball and confine myself as far as possible 
to quotations from his own account of the development. 

Regarding Lepautre and the crucial year 1699 or the 
crucial years 1699-1710, Mr. Kimball’s attitude is not 
wholly clear. “The Rococo was . . . initiated by Pierre 


Lepautre” (p. 232), and he established “the most typical 
elements of Louis XV decoration” (p. 96). He is “the 
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father of the Rococo” (p. 89), but it sometimes sounds 
as if Mr. Kimball keeps a reservation to the effect that 
the father is not the child, for on p. 186 Lepautre’s works 
are only called “prophetic” of the Rococo. However, one 
thing is certain, Lepautre and the years 1699-1710 re- 
ceive in Mr. Kimball’s book more emphasis than ever 
before. The union of “nobility and grace, splendour and 
moderation, richness and refinement; monumentality 
and delicacy, strength and lightness” in his designs for 
the Royal Apartments at Versailles (1701) is excellently 
analysed (p. 72). But can we speak of Rococo as long 
as moderation and monumentality are preserved? What 
decides Mr. Kimball in his attitude and what rouses, 
however detached he may wish to appear, his patent 
enthusiasm, is Lepautre’s new feeling for a “flowing 
organisation of line and surface” his “suave curvature 
and liaison,” his “inexhaustible fantasy, grace and ease.” 
These he calls “the negation of the Baroque,” and 
“artistic values of a new order,” namely the Rococo 
(pp. 88-90). 

On the other hand he says on p. 186: “Whether one 
considers that the Rococo began with Oppenord, with 
Meissonnier, or with Pineau. . . .” That sounds as though 
the new style or at least a decisively new phase is initiated 
about 1715 or even 1730, and also as though Mr. Kim- 
ball did not care to whom of the three masters named 
the chief credit might go. This is, however, not so. We 
read that Oppenord and Vassé merely “pursued the line 
struck out by Lepautre” (p. 224), and that Oppenord 
and Meissonnier are not “the true creators and most 
characteristic artists of the rococo” (p. 230), whereas 
Pineau “earlier than Meissonnier . . . designed and exe- 
cuted room's fully incorporating the crucial innovations 
. . « fixed the character and type of detail destined to 
prevail in France” (p. 170), and, taking it all in all “in- 
augurated in interiors . . . the genre pittoresque” (p. 
224). 

Mr. Kimball may be quite right there, but for the 
problems of the Rococo as a style such a statement has 
only a very limited validity. For it deals only with rooms, 
and in fact the panelling, etc., of rooms, regardless of their 
shape, and with detail. It is at this stage that Mr. Kim- 
ball’s self-limitation to interior decoration seriously en- 
dangers his results. 

First of all, as to dates, Toro’s cartouche of c. 1716 
(Fig. 170) and Meissonnier cadran a vent of 1724 [Foot- 
note: Not a weathervane, as Mr. Kimball says, but, I 
gather, an early form of barometer], let alone his candle- 
stick of 1728 (Figs. 198 and 201) are clearly of the genre 
pittoresque and far in advance of say Pineau’s panels at 
Peterhof of about 1720 (Figs. 162-69). [Footnote: In- 
cidentally, as Mr. Kimball makes an exception for Pineau 
and here illustrates foreign work by a French artist, it is 
a pity that he did not extend this generosity to Cuvilliés. 
Had he not confined himself in Cuvilliés’ case to pub- 
lished series of ornaments, but taken into account his 


interiors in Bavaria, he would have had an opportunity 
of revising one or two minor details. The Amalienburg is 
mentioned in a footnote, but Cuvilliés had left Paris as 
early as 1724 and began work on the Reiche Zimmer in 
the Munich Palace immediately after the fire of 1729. 
Wood-carving was paid for as early as 1731, and the 
work is of a degree of asymmetry which places Cuvilliés 
among the pioneers of the genre pittoresque. The elimi- 
nation of the upper molding of the cove for instance is 
done by Cuvilliés with consistency and gusto, whereas 
the first examples in Paris are, according to Mr. Kimball, 
Pineau’s Hétels de Rouillé, de Villars and de Roquelaure 
of 1732-1733 (Figs. 217-221, p. 164: “a treatment found 
here for the first time”).] But Toro born and brought up 
in Provence (and called by the Journal des Sgavants in 
1716 a pupil of Puget) and Meissonnier born in Turin 
of Provengal stock — and for that matter Oppenord whose 
sketch-books prove his dependence on Borromini — are 
so undeniably Italianate, Baroque and concerned with 
space and not only with surface that Mr. Kimball to 
maintain his thesis is bound to underestimate their im- 
portance. He does not deny their “plastic Italianism” 
(p. 146), but maintains that it “was wholly overcome by 
the French linear surface tendency, triumphant with 
Pineau” (p. 146). 

Now that I would not deny. Just as Lepautre in 1699- 
1715 so Pineau in 1730-54 represents flowing line and 
surface. The question is, however, whether one can 
therefore waive the contribution of Boffrand, Vassé 
(one of Mr. Kimball’s major discoveries), Oppenord, 
Toro, Meissonnier and Cuvilliés as a “transition after 
the fact” which curious term probably means a belated 
compromise of Pierre Lepautre’s innovations with the 
remnants of Italian Baroque still alive from Levau’s and 
Antoine Lepautre’s time. 

No — Mr. Kimball is unjust there. It may be true that in 
Oppenord’s first interiors “the basic scheme was purely 
French”; but to find originality in them only “in detail” 
and to use later work of Oppenord to point to essentially 
anti-Baroque, linear and not plastic tendencies in the 
French Rococo (p. 123 note) must seem biased (p. 104). 
What influences Mr. Kimball’s judgment all the time is 
his stress on the established scheme of the French 
interior (p. 122). Even if Oppenord and Vassé kept to 
this, even if they did not mind working within the frame- 
work set up by Pierre Lepautre, a framework remains 
only a framework. 

To examine now how this framework was filled in by 
those whom I — a reactionary on the whole, since I think 
that Schumarsow was basically right fifty years ago — re- 
gard as the pioneers of the Rococo it is necessary to fol- 
low in detail the return of decisive spatial elements into 
French decoration. Here again no more is needed than a 
compilation of data given by Mr. Kimball. 

We have to start from the organ case for the chapel at 
Versailles, 1709-10, attributed by Mr. Kimball to Le- 
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pautre, though richer and more luxuriant than Le- 
pautre’s work. With the palmtrees in its corners and its 
concave front it seems to me closer to Vassé than to Le- 
pautre (although it is not mentioned in Vassé’s obituary 
as by him). Equally doubtful is the wholesale attri- 
bution of the designs for the illustrations to Leblond’s 
new edition of Daviler, 1710, to Lepautre. It is here that 
according to Mr. Kimball the first diagonal herms of 
chimneypieces occur. But of Leblond himself Mariette 
said “Il touchait ’ornement avec une trés-grande deli- 
catesse” [Footnote: I am quoting verbatim. There are 
many misprints in the French passages]. So far the case 
is doubtful. But Mr. Kimball emphasizes the surface 
character of Lepautre’s work so consistently that the 
possibility of removing these two instances of a sortie 
into space may be welcome. After that the development 
becomes clearer. Diagonal consoles appear in Vassé’s 
Notre Dame Altar of 1712; the early Oppenord drawing 
illustrated Fig. 110 has a mantelshelf “curved both in 
profile and in plan” (p. 103); Oppenord’s design for the 
stables at the Palais Royal, 1719, shows a niche of obvious 
Borromini derivation (Fig. 130). In 1720, also at the 
Palais Royal, he has a window in a hollowed recess, at 

, 1719, rounded corners to the panelling of a room 
(pp. 122-23). His treatment of the “Lanternon,” 1719- 
20, “embodies a new and exceptional treatment of spatial 
form, more fluid than anything attempted in France 
either before or after” (p. 121). But Boffrand was “antici- 
pating, in certain features, treatments of Oppenord” as 
early as 1710 and 1712 (p. 98). The Hotel Amelot has 
an oval court and rooms with rounded corners or ellipti- 
cal ends. Mr. Kimball therefore calls him “exceptional in 
France” (p. 109). But he goes on over and over again 
quoting oval rooms, rounded corners, windows in curved 
recesses and so on: Vassé: H. de Toulouse, 1718-19 
(p. 118), Oppenord: H. Gaudion, 1731? (p. 144), 
Pineau: H. de Rouillé, c. 1732 (p. 164), H. de Villars, 
1733 (p. 165), H. de Roquelaure, 1733 (p. 166), Meis- 
sonnier: H. Brethous, 1733? (p. 158), Boffrand: H. de 
Soubise, c. 1735-42 (p. 178), Leroux (Pineau?): H. de 
Villeroy, c. 1746 (p. 192), Boffrand: H. de Seignelay, 
after 1746, after 1752? (p. 196), Contant: Palais Royal, 
1750-52 (p. 197), etc. Moreover there is Vassé’s “sub- 
stantial weight” (p. 119), Oppenord’s “bolder plasticity” 
(p. 116), Meissonnier’s “dominantly baroque” rooms 
(p. 190), and Meissonnier’s candlestick of 1728 en- 
graved in three views. 

This candlestick Mr. Kimball calls emphatically, 
though in contradiction to what has been quoted above, 
“the crucial (work) in the origin of the genre pittoresque” 
(p. 155). But can one admit this and still maintain that 
the genre pittoresque is simply “characterized by asym- 
metry” (p. 224), without any emphasis on matters of 
space? If one cannot, then Mr. Kimball’s book can no 
longer be considered a final statement on “The Creation 
of the Rococo,” but only on the Rococo in one field, that 


of interior decoration, and chiefly wall-panelling and 
window, door, chimney and mirror surrounds. It is im- 
mensely valuable as such, but it does not answer all the 
questions which it sets itself to answer. These are (p. 6): 
What? how? when? where? and who? Mr. Kimball’s 
answer to the first appears to be: Fluid surface; to the 
third: 1699-1715; to the fifth: Lepautre and Pineau. 
My answer woutd be something more like this: It is true 
that the most exquisite Parisian flavor is met in the 
surface work of Lepautre and Pineau, and it is true that 
this discovery of the possibility of subtle and dazzling 
effects on surfaces dates back to the last years of Louis 
XIV. However, the Rococo would not be a style but 
merely a Parisian fashion if it had no deeper implica- 
tions. Lepautre’s designs are the finest flower of the 
siécle de Louis XIV, Pineau’s the finest flower of the 
Rococo. But Rococo at its most alive and vigorous, is to 
be found in the work of the pioneers of 1715-30, in 
Vassé, Toro, Oppenord, Gillot [Footnote: Whose 
arabesques introduce asymmetry into Audran’s airy 
schemes. Yet Mr. Kimball says: “We cannot feel that . . . 
they show any deep originality” (p. 137) ], Watteau and 
Meissonnier. Their discoveries establish the Rococo, 
chiefly between the end of Lepautre’s work and the 
beginnings of Pineau’s work in Paris. It is thus the name 
for a phase following that of Lepautre, and characterized 
by the re-introduction of spatial flow and plastic energy 
into the refined two-dimensional framework of the 
Hardouin-Mansart bureau. Only if accepted as such it 
has a European and not a merely Parisian significance. 
It becomes the French parallel to German and Austrian 
spatial planning, to Ricci’s, Piazzetta’s and Tiepolo’s 
spatial zig-zag compositions and to the creation of the 
picturesque garden in England. 

But such a scheme, Mr. Kimball may call “vicious 
intellectualism.” I hope he does not, for I have tried to 
build it up on evidence supplied by him. There are too 
many instances of the renewed spatial interest since the 
second decade of the eighteenth century to waive it as 
a “transition after the fact.” Adding up the instances and 
comparing them with what evidence even a superficial 
study of house plans during the same period provides, 
makes one aware of their coherence. 

That such a study of house plans and indeed of interior 
and exterior architecture altogether has for the time being 
to remain superficial is due to the fact that Mr. Kimball 
has not included it in his book. If only he had lavished 
the same care and intensity of study on it as he has 
lavished on the data of interior decoration, we would 
now at last possess a history of the Rococo style in 
France. Even so, however, we have every reason to be 
grateful to Mr. Kimball for what he has given us — a new 
conception of, and plenty of new information on, Le- 
pautre and Pineau and their importance — and for that 
matter on Vassé, on Oppenord and on dozens of others. 


NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 
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A. HYATT Mayor. The Bibiena Family. New York, H. 
Bittner & Co., 1945. 40 pp. 49 pls., $12.50. 


George R. Kernodle’s book “From Art to Theatre” 
[reviewed by the writer in the Journal of Aesthetics, Vol. 
IV, No. 3] is followed up by a study about a group of 
artists who in the 18th century were the representatives 
of the connection between art and theatre. A. Hyatt 
Mayor's “The Bibiena Family” is a thorough study of 
these hereditary talents, who actually made the modern 
stage. Painters, stage decorators, theatre architects, they 
loosened up the rather rigid architectural formula of Ren- 
aissance stage settings and they gave to the Baroque pe- 
riod what it longed for — an overwhelming splendor, a 
massing of stupendous pomp and circumstances, full of 
surprising effects, independent whether their decora- 
tions were destined for a pomp funébre or for a ballet 
celebrating the marriage of some king. The development 
of the opera is unimaginable without the visual contribu- 
tions of this family. Hyatt Mayor carefully bases his 
analysis of the individual artist on a sociological picture 
of the patrons who gave their commissions to all of them, 
the church, the princes. What the various international 
European audiences expected from the theatre, how the 


court theatres and the public theatres were built, on 
which kind of stage machinery, stage scenery, and thea- 
tre lighting the artists could count, is explicitly depicted 
by the author. The great achievement of Ferdinando 
Bibiena who replaced the symmetrical architectural set 
of the Renaissance with the simple and flexible scheme of 
the “Scena per Angelo” (the oblique perspective), gave 
free play to the most magnificent illusions of distance. 
Modern stage setting is entirely based on this kind of 
stage perspective which includes the spectator in its 
imagined space, while the earlier organization of the 
stage had built a symmetrical picture in front of and 
opposite to the spectator. 

The book represents a thoroughly reliable research 
which adds many new dates to the earlier works on the 
same subject by Corrado Ricci and the writer of these 
lines. It is also delightful reading since so many facts of 
general historical interest are integrated in the aesthetic 
analysis. The excellently reproduced drawings and en- 
gravings deserve special mentioning as does the beauti- 
ful make-up and typographical design of the book. 


PAUL ZUCKER 


NEWS 


ITEMS 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


A meeting of the New York Chapter of the S.A.H. 
was held on December 9, 1946, under the chairmanship 
of Talbot Hamlin to discuss the topic of preservation. In 
connection with the appointment of a national commit- 
tee on preservation, the Chapter recommends that local 
representatives be included on such a committee and 
that every S.A.H. Chapter appoint a local committee to 
cooperate with existing preservation societies. Reports 
were given on examples and projects and a résumé of 
the subject was made by Mr. Hamlin in which he stated 
the purposes of preservation, the means employable and 
the obstacles most frequently encountered. 


BURNHAM EXHIBITION OF TRINIDAD 
ARCHITECTURE 


An announcement in the Trinidad Guardian, of some 
time back, called attention to an exhibition of photo- 
graphs portraying the architecture of Port-of-Spain by 
S.A.H. member Alan Burnham, who was then attached 
to the U.S. Naval Operating Base. The exhibition, held in 


the lobby of the USO Club, revealed to the inhabitants 
new aspects of their interesting cultural heritage. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Burnham could be persuaded to exhibit these 
photographs again for the enjoyment and edification of 
local S.A.H. groups. 


GRANTS-IN-AID FOR RESEARCH IN EARLY 
AMERICAN HISTORY AND CULTURE 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture 
announces the provision of a limited number of Grants- 
in-Aid of Research to individuals working in the field of 
American History prior to the year 1815. These Grants 
are in conjunction with the publication program of the 
Institute and the completed products of research done 
under the Grants are to be submitted to the Institute for 
possible publication. Grants will not be made to facilitate 
completion of work for academic degrees. Applications 
must be filed by April 15, 1947. For additional informa- 
tion address the Director, Institute of Early American 
History and Culture, Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 
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CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY in Architectural History: 
January-April 1945 


Compiler: Ruth V. Cook, Harvard University 
Make-up: Alan K. Laing, University of Illinois 


SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


GENERAL: general histories, essays, exhibitions, views 


BIOGRAPHY 


GEOGRAPHICAL: continents, countries, regions, towns, buildings 


CHRONOLOGICAL: period, century, year 


BUILDING TYPES: agricultural, commercial, residential, etc. 

STRUCTURAL: materials, structural systems, details, etc. 

AESTHETIC: organization patterns, details, ornament, decorative arts 
PROFESSIONAL: architectural education, professional administration, economics 
PRESERVATIONISM: damage to historic buildings, preservation, reconstruction 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 


GENERAL 


1 architects; Architects at war in Fine Arts, monu- 
ments and archives section of G-5. il ports Pencil 
P 26:8— Mr’45 

2 architecture; Sartoris, Alberto: Introduzione alla ar- 
chitettura moderno. 2d ed Milano Ulrico Hoepli 
1944 363p il plans 

; Mannerism and architecture by N. Pevsner. 
Arch Rev 96:184 D’44 

4 art; Art and scientific thought; historical studies 
towards a modern revision of their antagonism 
. . . foreword by Walter de La Mare. London 
Faber and Faber 1944 192p 16pls diags 

5 design; Men mimic the land, theories on the origins 
of design by J. Neufeld. il House & Garden 86: 
76-79 D’44 

dictionary of architecture: See R-35, R-36, R-37 
6 education; Labatut, Jean: The universities’ position 
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Labatut at the Architectural League of New York, 
June 8, 1944. Princeton, N.J. Princeton Univ 
press [1945] 32p 

7 Monuments, memorials, and modern design by G. 
Howe. il Mag of Art 37:202-7 0°44 

8 philosophy; Role of architecture in future civiliza- 
tion by P. Zucker. J of Aesthetics 3 no. 9:30-38 
"44 


9 ——-, Wright, Frank Lloyd: When democracy builds. 
Chicago Univ of Chicago press c1945 1381p pls 
lan 
: ; See also R-3 Robertson, Architecture arising; 
R-10 Briggs, Building to-day; R-41, R-42, R-43, 
R-44, R-45 Mendelsohn, Three lectures on archi- 
tecture 
10 research; Current research in architectural history, 
1944 by C. L. V. Meeks. J ASAH 4:47-51, 54 


with regard to the visual arts analyzed by Jean jl-O'44 
BIOGRAPHY 
11 Baillie-Scott, M. H.; The late . i Arch & Bldg 18 Bazhenov, Vassily; 1737-1799. il plans Arch Rev 97: 
News 181:123 F 23°45 15-20 Ja’45 
12 Bligh Bond, F.; The late Mr. . Arch & Bldg 14 Fyfe, Theodore; The late . Arch & Bldg News 


News 181:187 Mr 23745 
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15 Keene, Henry; ——, 1726-1776, a Georgian archi- 
tect by H. C. Smith. il Country L Lond 97:556- 
57 Mr 30°45 

16 —-; and Arbury. Correspondence. il Country 
L Lond 97:692 Ap 20°45 

17 Lutyens, Sir Edwin; Work of the late , O. M. 
by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. il Arch & Bldg News 
181:107-18 F 1645 

18 Michelangelo: Mariani, Valerio: ; con 40 tavole 
in rotocalco. Torino Unione tipografico editrice 
1944 322p pls plans 

19 Purdy, Corydon; 


dies. Pioneer in development 


20 Roebling, John; Steinman, D. B.: The builders of the 
bridge; the story of and his son. N.Y. Har- 
court, Brace & Co c1945 457p pls ports 

See also R-13 

21 Stokes, Isaac Newton Phelps; Death of Manhattan 
iconographer ( , architect) J ASAH 4:56 
Jl-0'44 

22 Vesnin, Victor; R.I.B.A. gold medallist. port Arch & 
Bldg News 181:3 Ja 5°45 

23 Yevele, Henry; Harvey, John H.: , ©1820 to 
1400, the life of an English architect. London 
B. T. Batsford Itd 1944 86p col frontis il pls plans 


of modern steel-framed skyscrapers. J ASAH 4: See also R-23, R-24, R-25, R-26 
57-8 Jl-O'44 
Rodriguez, Ventura; See 91 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
EUROPE. See 150, 151 war damage 83 Bath; and its terraces, the S.P.A.B. recom- 


24 Brehier, L.: Le Style Roman. Arts, styles et tech- 
niques series. Paris Larousse 1942 pls 
See also R-34 Evans, Rsq architecture of order 
of Cluny 
25 Spiral towers in Europe and their oriental proto- 
types by W. Born. il Gaz Beaux Arts s6 24:233—48 
0°48; Abstract Am J Archaeol 48:294-95 Jl’44 


France. See R-40 Frenkley, Stones of France; 152-54 
war damage 


26 Dacier, E.: La gravure francaise. Arts, styles et tech- 
niques series. Paris Larousse 1944 pls 
27 Lavedan, Pierre: L’architecture francaise. Arts, styles 
et techniques series. Paris Larousse c1944 256p 
il plans XCVI pls 
28 Verlet, P.: Le style Louis XV. Arts, styles et tech- 
niques series. Paris Larousse 1942 pls 
29 Pier in Gothic architecture especially in the Ile de 
France by C. Ward. il J ASAH 4:36-42 Jl-O’44 
Normandy: See 155 war damage 
80 Paris; Anderson, R. G.: Biography of a cathedral; 
the living story of man’s most beautiful creation, 
with glimpses, through the centuries of the pag- 
eant that led to Notre Dame. New York Long- 
mans, Green & Co 1944 496p col frontis 
Rouen; See 156 war damage 
81 Touraine; Early Romanesque church tower of 
by C. K. Hersey. il bibliog footnotes J ASAH 4: 
9-23 Jl-O’44 
Great Britain. See 11 Baillie-Scott, 12 Bligh Bond, 
R-8 Bombed bldgs, 14 Fyfe, 15 and 16 Keene, 17 
Lutyens, 136 Genesis of picturesque, Pevsner, 141 
Flint walls, Piper, 157 war damage, 161 estates, 23 
and R-23, R-24, R-25, R-26 Yevele 


by G. E. K. Smith. 


82 Gloucestershire; Barns of 
il Mag Art 38:22-25 Ja’45 


mendations on adaption to meet present-day 
conditions by H. B. Creswell. il plans Arch & 
Bldg News 181:51-58 Ap 27°45 

34 Bewdley, Worcestershire I, II, III by C. Hussey. il 
of a Georgian town. Country L Lond 96:1036-39 
1080-83 1124-27 D 15 22 29°44 

85 Bourne Park, Kent I, II by C. Hussey. il plan Coun- 
try L Lond 96:816-19 860-63 N 10 17°44 

36 castle; Gloag, John: The Englishman’s , a his- 
tory of houses, large and small, in town and coun- 
try, from A.D. 100 to the present day. London 
Eyre & Spottiswoode 1944 175p col pls 

87 Castle Fraser, Aberdeenshire Castle by O. Hill. il 
plans Country L Lond 97:68-71 Ja 12°45 

88 Chawton house, Hampshire I, II by C. Hussey. il 
Country L Lond 97:200-203 244-47 F 2 9°45 

89 church; Crossley, Fred H.: English church design, 
1040-1540 A.D.; an introduction to the study of 
mediaeval building. London B. T. Batsford Itd 
1945 120p il pls plans 

40 Dowles Manor house, Worcestershire by C: Hussey. 
il plan Country L Lond 97:464-67 Mr 16°45 

41 Godmersham Park, Kent I, II, III by C. Hussey. il 
Country L Lond 97:288-91 332-35 376-79 F 16 
23 Mr 

42 High Wycombe; A traffic plan for , Bucking- 
hamshire, the threat to masterpieces of Georgian 
building by F. Skull. il Country L Lond 97:373 
Mr 2°45 

43 Hove; Regency terraces at by D. Stroud. il 
Country L Lond 97:592-93 Ap 6’45 

44 Lewes: country town of Sussex by W. E. Barber. il 
Country L Lond 97:156-59 Ja 26°45 

45 London; Architecture on the doorstep by J. Sum- 
merson. A lecture chiefly on early 19th century. il 
Arch & Bldg News 181:76-77 Ap 4°45 

46 ——-; Extracts from the report of the select com- 
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mittee on House of Commons rebuilding. Report 
from the architect, Sir Giles G. Scott. il plans sec- 
tion Arch & Bldg News 180:98-103 N 11°44 

47 —-—-; New house of Commons by Hamilton Kerr. il 
of a model showing palace of Westminster in 
Tudor times. Section of proposed new chamber. 
Country L Lond 97:238—40 F 9’45 

48 ——-; Summerson, John Newenham: The Micro- 
cosm of London, by T. Rowlandson and A. C. 
Pugin; text by John Summerson. London and New 
York Penguin books Itd 1943 31p 16col pls (King 
penguin books ) 

49 ——-; A suggestion for a national war memorial by 
W. H. Ansell. A suggested site for the National 
war memorial, a terraced vista between the river 
and the south transept of St. Paul's. il plan Coun- 
try L Lond 96:722-24 O 27°44 

50 ——-; London street architecture, 1922-1937. il 
Arch & Bldg News 181:21-22 Ja 12°45 

51 ——-; Esdaile, Katharine Ada [McDowall]: St Mar- 
tin in the Fields, new and old. London Society 
for promoting Christian knowledge 1944 102p pls 

52 Midmar Castle, Aberdeenshire by O. Hill. il plan 
Country L Lond 97:24-27 Ja 5°45 

Norfolk: See R-7 Norfolk bldgs., Wearing 

53 Pembroke; Tidal mill. il Country L Lond 96:1045 
D 15°44 

54 Moor Monkton; Red House, ——, Yorkshire by 
G. B. Wood. il Country L Lond 96:728-31 O 27 
"44 

55 Richmond, Yorkshire, capital of Swaledale by G. B. 
Wood. il Country L Lond 97:678-81 Ap 20°45 

56 ——-: Georgian theatre at , Yorkshire by R. 
Southern. il plans Arch Rev 97:23-26 Ja’45 

57 Send Grove, Surrey I, II by C. Hussey. il Country L 
Lond 97:728-31 772-75 Ap 27 My 4°45 

58 Ston Easton Park, Somerset I, II, III by B. Little. il 
Country L Lond 97:508-11 552-55 596-99 Mr 
23 30 Ap 6°45 

59 Sussex; A —— 18th-century farm-house and its 
ground-floor and first-floor plan. il plan Country L 
Lond 96:957 D 1°44 

Teapot Hall: See 169 

60 Tickenhill and Robbesford, Worcestershire by C. 
Hussey. il Country L Lond 97:112-15 Ja 19°45 

61 Wickins Manor, Kent (1450-1530) by C. R. Beard. 
il Country L Lond 96:772-75 N 3744 

62 Windmills. Machines that breathe by L. Whistler. il 
of windmill built 1830, Heckington, Lincolnshire. 
Country L Lond 96:857 N 17°44 

Wales: See R-46 Welsh house, Peate 

63 Worcestershire: Rock dwellings of by D. H. 

Robinson. il Country L Lond 97:109 Ja 19°45 


Greece. See R-19, R-20, R-21 Robertson, Greek and 
Roman Arch.; R-31, R-82 McDonald, Political meet- 
ing places of Greeks 


64 Devambez, P. Le style grec. Arts, styles et tech- 
niques series. Paris Larousse 1944 

65 megaron; Development of the in prehistoric 
Greece by V. Muller. bibliog footnotes plans Am 
J Archaeol 48:342—-48 0°44 

66 ——-; Roof of Mycenaean —— by C. W. Blegen. 
bibliog footnotes Am J Archaeol 49:35—44 Ja’45 


Iraty. See 18 Mariani, Michelangelo, R-33 Nash, Ro- 
man towns, R-19, R-20, R-21 Robertson, 158-163, 
166 war damage 


67 Chapot, V. Les styles du monde romain antique. 
Arts, styles et techniques series. Paris Larousse 
1943 

Florence; See 161 war damage 

68 Friuli; Cecchelli, Carlo: Monumenti del dal 
secolo IV all XI. Vol. I Cividale Milano Roma 
Rizzoli & C. editori 1943 312p 87pl 

69 Milan; Reggiori, Ferdinando: Basilicce Ambrosiana 
ricerche e restauri 1929-40. Prefazione del cardi- 
nale Ildefonso Schuster. Milano U. Heopli 1941 
364p il plan bibliog 

70 Pisa; Campo Santo of 
85-39 F’45 

Ravenna; See 162 war damage 

71 Rome: Ducate, Pericle: Arte in dalle origini al 
sec VIII. Instituto de studi Romani. Bologna 
Licinio Cappelli editore 1938 500p 303pls il plans 

; Muiioz, A.: La basilica di S. Lorenzo fuori le 

mura. Roma Fratelli Palombi 1944 108p 114pls 

il plans bibliog 


now. pls Burl Mag 86: 


72 


73 ; Mariani, Valerio: Michelangelo e la facciata 
de San Pietro. Roma Fratelli Palombi 1943 58p 
30pls plan 

74 ——-; Muifioz, Antonio: Restauro della basilica di 


Santa Sabina. Preface by M. S. Gillet. Rome 
Biblioteca della Rivista !Urbe 1938 55p 26pls plan 
elev sec 
75 Sicily; Orsi, Paolo: Sicilia bizantina. Rome 1942 
Vol. 1 246p il plans Arti grafiche Aldo Chicca- 
editore Tivoli 
76 ——-; Spanish details in the Gothic architecture of 
by B. G. Proske. bibliog footnotes il His- 
panic 4:1-35 "44 
See also R-38 
Viterbo; See 163 war damage 
NETHERLANDS 
77 Bomberg, Paul: Architecture in the Netherlands. 
New York Netherlands information bureau 1944 
94p il plans (Netherlands information bureau 
booklet no. 12) 
See also R-4, R-5, R-6 


PoLAND 


78 Face of a Polish town by K. Lichtenstein and B. Rud- 
zinski. il Studio 129:29-30 Ja’45 
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79 Polish renaissance architecture by K. Estreicher. il 
Burl Mag 86:2, 4-9 Ja’45 

80 Stanislas tradition by R. Soltynski. il Studio 129:19- 
30 Ja’45 

81 Faczynski, Jerzy: Studies in Polish architecture: tr 
from Polish by Peter Jordan. Univ press of Liver- 
pool London Hodder & Stoughton 1945 120pls 
sketches 


PortucaL. See R-30 Embid, Mudejarismo 
RuMANIA 


82 Medieval church architecture in Walachia by Z. 
Munzer. bibliog J ASAH 4:24-35 Jl-O'44 


Russia. See 13 Bazhenov, 22 Vesnin 


83 Gabe, Rufin Mikahilovish: Karelian wooden archi- 
tecture. Edited by N. N. Sobolev. Moscow State 
architectural publishing house of the Academy of 
Architecture USSR 1941 213p il map plans 
(Printed in Russian) 

84 Moscow Academy of Architecture by V. Krasilnikov. 
Arch & Bldg News 179:171 S 15°44 

85 Academy of architecture USSR meeting (6th) 1944. 
Moscow. Am City 59:109 Ag’44 

86 Development of Russian architecture by T. F. 
Hamlin. il Mag Art 38:128-32, 180-85 Ap-My’45 

87 Letter from Russia; All Union academy of archi- 
tecture a research institution by V. Vesnin. Arch 
Forum 81:152 S’44 

88 Voronin, N.; Rebuilding the liberated areas of the 
Soviet union. London Hutchinson & Co. Itd. 
1944? 80p table 


Spain. See R-39 Whitehill, Sp Rsq Arch 


89 La galeria de convalecientes, obra de Juan de Herrera 
por M. Lorente Junquera. Archivo esp arte no 
63:187-47 My’44 

90 Loarre; Revision de formas constructivas en el cas- 
tillo do por M. Chamoso Lamas. bibliog foot- 
notes pls diags Archivo esp arte no 60:384-98 
N’43 


91 Madrid; Ventura Rodriguez en los estudios reales de 

; un provecto notable de biblioteca publica. 
plans Archivo esp arte no 64:245-62 Jl’44 

92 Vizcava; E] romanico en la provincia de por J. 
A. Gava Nujio. bibliog footnotes plans Archivo 
esp arte no 61:24—48 Ja’44 


TURKEY 

93 Lemerle, P.; Le style byzantin. (Arts, styles et tech- 
niques series) Paris Larousse 1943 pls 

AFRICA 

Ecyrt 


94 Cairo baroque by J. Fleming. il Arch Rev 97:66, 
75-82 Mr’45 


Soutu Arnica. See 125 Huts of the Beetjuans, Lichten- 
stein 


ASIA 

Syria 

95 Damascus; studies in architecture by E. E. Herzfeld. 
bibliog footnotes il plans diags Ars Islam 9:1-53 
10:13—70 *42 ’43 

Inp1A. See R-292 Brown, Indian architecture 

AUSTRALIA. See 142 Papuan Colonial, Davenport 

NORTH AMERICA 

CANADA 


96 Quebec; L*habitation canadienne-francaise; une 
veritable expression de civilisation distincte et 
personnelle par M. Hebert. Roy Soc Can Trans s3 
838 Sec 1:129-31 


Unrrep States. See 135 Am Soc Landscape Architects 


97 American Georgian architecture, a paper read 
Nov. 20, 1942 by T. J. Wertenbaker. il Proceedings 
of Amer Philos Soc 87:65-69 no 1 Jl’43 

98 Buschiazzo, Mario J.; From log cabins to skyscrapers. 
Buenos Aires Emece editores 1945 88p pls 

99 Origin of sections, townships and ranges goes back to 
colonial day (II) Calif highways and public works 
23 no 1-2:26-28 Ja—-F’45 


U.S. NORTHEASTERN STATES 


100 On dating New England houses by N. F. Little. il 
diag Antiques 47:155-57 228-31 273-76 334- 
35 Mr-Je’45 

101 Maine, Biddeford; Haley house and farm by A. 
Haley. il diags Old Time N. E. 35:3-9 Jl’44 

102 , Portland; Victorian mansion in ——, built 
for R. S. Morse in 1856. Arch.: H. Austin. il 
Hobbies 49:39-42 S’44 

, York; Old village school at , Old Time 
N. E. 35:63-66 Ap’45 

104 Massachusetts, East Taunton; Deane-Barston house 
built in 1807 by W. S. Appleton. il Old Time 
N. E. 35:55-56 Ja’45 

105 ——, Martha’s Vineyard; Island iron, cast iron 
burial plot enclosures of Edgartown, —— 1855- 
1865 by J. Sweet and G. Sweet. il Mag Art 38:89- 
91 Mr’45 

106 ——, Shirley; Sawtell’s Tavern, by E. S. 
Bolton. il Old Time N. E. 35:39-43 Ja’45 

107 ——, Waltham; Gore Place, —— by E. Under- 
wood. il Country L Lond 97:684-86 Ap 20°45 

108 Rhode Island, Newport; —— by Hamilton Kerr. il 
Country L Lond 97:420-23 Mr 9°45 


U.S. MippLE-ATLANTIC STATES 
109 New York; Architecture of the Octagon in —— 
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State by T. C. Bannister. N. Y. History 36:43-50 
Ja’45 


110 , Brooklyn; Dilliard, Maud Esther: Old Dutch 
Houses of Brooklyn. New York R. R. Smith 1945 
119p il maps 

—, : See also 20, R-13 Steinman, Roebling 

111 ——, New York; Washington Square north by A. 


Kees. il Antiques 47: 162-63 Mr’45 
sa : See also 21 Stokes 
, Tarrytown; See 170 Irving’s Sunnyside 
112 Pennsylvania; Montgomery, R. S.: Home craft 
course in German architecture. Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa. Mrs. C. N. Keyser 1945 30p il 
Washington, D. C.: See R-17, R-18 Georgian Houses 


U.S. SourH-ATLANTIC STATES 


113 Virginia; Architecture of Alexandria by T. T. Water- 
man. il Antiques 47:82-92 F’45 


114 ; Flounder houses in Alexandria by T. T. 
Waterman. il Antiques 47:92 F’45 
115 ; Bruton church of 1683 and two contempo- 


raries by T. T. Waterman. il plan bibliog J ASAH 
4:43-46, 54 Jl-O’44 
U.S. Nortu CENTRAL STATES 
Illinois, Chicago; See 19 Purdy 
116 Kentucky. Through half a century: Palladianism in 
the Blue grass by C. Lancaster. il plans Gaz Beaux 
Arts s6 25:347-70 Je’44 
Ohio; See R-16 Fort Ancient aspect 
U.S. SourH-WESTERN STATES 
New Mexico; See 139 Adobe bricks, Morris 
U.S. Paciric STATES 
California; See 130 Calif. covered bridges, Bartlett 


LATIN AMERICA 
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MeExIco 


; hacienda del 
Beneficio or hacienda de la Borda by O. R. Schee. 
il Travel 83:10-11-+ Ag’44 

118 Yucatan; Fernandez, Jistino: Catalogo de con- 


117 Mexico; Hacienda of colonial 


strucciones religiosas del estado de ; formado 
por la Comision de inventarios de la cuarta zona, 
1929-33 . . . Mexico City Talleres graficos de la 
nacion 1945 2v plans sections elevs LVIpls 

; See also R-14 Casa de Montejo, Merida 


SoutH AMERICA 


119 Early experiment in planning; activities of Jesuits 
in by E. A. Gutkind. plans Arch Rev 96: 
153-54 N’44 

120 South American heritage by L. Arnaud. il Am Inst 
Arch J 2:281-89 D’44 


ARGENTINA 


121 ——-, Buenos Aires; Academia nacional de bellas 
artes. Documentos de arte Argentino Buenos 
Aires 1943 il Cuaderno 8: La Region Andina y 
del Tucamian. Cuaderno 16: Region de Cuyo. 


Braziu. See R-9 Brazil builds 


122 ; Machado Filho, Aires da: Arrail do Tijuco 
Cidade Diamantina. Ilustracoes de Percy Lau 
Rio de Janeiro Ministério da Educacao e Saude, 
1944 [1945] 221p illus 

PERU 

123 ——-; Geometric propositions in the colonial archi- 


tecture of by W. Moser. il diags Bull Pan 
American Union 79:226-30 Ap’45 

124 ——, Cusco; Cusco, antologia de los cronistas 
coloniales, viageros cientificos y escritores peru- 


CentraL America. See R-1 Leipziger, Architectonic anos . . . Lima, Peru. El Ayllu 1945 188p pls 
city (part col) 
CHRONOLOGICAL 
PRIMIFIVE Early Christian; See 72 Munoz, S. Lorenzo, 74 
125 Huts of the Beetjuans by H. Lichtenstien. Arch Rev Munoz, Sta. Sabina 
96:li N’44 Byzantine; See 93 Lemerle, Style Byz., 75 Sicilia 


ANCIENT. See: 64 Devanbez, Style Grec, 65 Dev. of 
megaron, 66 Roof of Mycenaean megaron, R-31 
and R-32 Greek meeting places, 67 Chapot, Style 
romain antique, R-19, R-20 and R-21 Robertson, 
Greek and Roman architecture, 158 war damage 


MEDIEVAL 
126 Current studies; Some —— in early medieval 
church architecture by K. J. Conant. J ASAH 
4:4-8 Jl-O'44 
See also R-11 Conant, Early Med. Church Archi- 
tecture 


bizantina, 162 war damage, Ravenna 
Mohammedan; See 95 Damascus 
Romanesque; See 24 Brehier, Style Roman, R-35 
Evans, Cluny, 31 Touraine church tower, 39 
Crossley, English church design, 68 Friuli, 69 
Reggiori, Basilicce Ambrosiana, 70 Pisa, R-39 
Whitehill, Sp. Rsq. Arch., 90 Loarre 
127 Gothic; Bulbous dome: Introduction of the —— 
into Gothic architecture and its subsequent 


development by W. Born. bibliog footnotes il pls 
Speculum 19:208-21 Ap’44 Abstract: Am J 
Archaeol 49:97 Ja’45 
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128 ——; Masons: Secret of the mediaeval masons; 
with an explanation of Stornalaco’s formula by 
Frankl and E. Panofsky. bibliog footnotes plan 
diags Art Bull 27:46-64 Mr’45 

; See also Europe: 144 Gothic canons of arch., 

137 theaters, 29 pier; France: 302 Andersor, 

N. Dame; Gr. Brir.: 47 Westminster Palace, 

23, R-23, R-24, R-25, R-26 Yevele, 169 Teapot 

Hall, 60 Tickenhill and Robbesford, 61 Wickins 

Manor; Siciy: 76 and R-38; Rumania: 82 Wala- 

chia; U.S.: R-1 Leipziger, Architectonic city, 

R-16 Fort Ancient aspect 


16TH CENTURY. See Gr. Brir.: 88 Chawton house, 
40 Dowles Manor house; Iraty: 18 Mariani, 
Michelangelo, 73 Mariani, Michelangelo and San 
Pietro; PorrucaL: R-30 Mudejarismo; Spain: 
89 Juan de Herrera 


17TH CENTURY 


129 The baroque equation — illusion and reality by P. 

Brieger. il Gaz des Beaux Arts 27:143-64 Mr’45 

See also: Gr. Brir.: 34 Bewdley, 37 Castle Fraser, 

88 Chawton house, 52 Midmar Castle, 54 Moor 

Monkton; Potanp: 79 Polish renaissance arch.; 

U.S.: 100 dating New England houses, 101 

Haley house, 115 Bruton church and two con- 
temporaries 


18TH CENTURY. See: France: 28 Verlet, Style Louis 
XV; Gr. Brir.: 33 Bath, 34 Bewdley, 35 Bourne 


Park, 186 Genesis of picturesque, 41 Godmer- 
sham Park, 42 High Wycombe, 15 and 16 Keene, 
51 Esdaile, St. Martin in Fields, 56 Theatre at 
Richmond, 57 Send Grove, 58 Ston Easton Park, 
59 Sussex farm-house, 60 Tickenhill and Robbes- 
ford; Russia: 13 Bazhenov; U.S.: 108 Newport, 
R.I., 113 Alexandria, Va., 97 Am. Georgian arch., 
100 Dating New England houses, R-17 and R-18 
Georgetown houses of Fed. period; Sourn 
America: 119 Jesuit planning 


19TH CENTURY. See 140 Cast iron in bldg.; Gr. 
Brir.: 48 Hove, 45 London, 62 Windmills, 63 
Worcestershire; Arrica: 94 Cairo baroque; U.S.: 
100 Dating N. E. houses, 102 Portland, Maine, 
104 East Taunton, Mass., 105 Martha’s Vineyard, 
107 Gore Place, Waltham, 111 New York, 170 
Sunnyside, 20 and R-13 Roeblings, R-17 and 
R-18 Georgetown houses 


20TH CENTURY. See 11 Baillie-Scott, 12 Bligh Bond, 
R-10 Briggs, Building to-day, 14 Fyfe, R-15 Fry, 
Fine building, 17 Lutyens, 46 London, Report 
on House of Commons rebuilding, 47 London, 
House of Commons, 48 London, war memorial, 
50 London street architecture, R-41—R-45 
Mendelsohn, lectures, 7 Memorials, R-3 Robert- 
son, Architecture arising, 84, 85 and 87 Moscow 
Academy, 19 Purdy, 2 Sartoris, 21 Stokes, 22 
Vesnin 


BUILDING TYPES 


AGRICULTURAL. See 32 Barns of Gloucestershire 
BRIDGE 


180 Some California covered bridges by S. Bartlett. il 
Old Time N. E. 35:38 44-47 Ja’45 
See also 20 and R-13 Steinman, Roeblings 


CITY PLANNING 


131 Churchill, Henry Stern: The city is the people. New 
York Reynal & Hitchcock 1945 186p il maps 

lans 

182 Levedan, Pierre: Histoire de lurbanisme. v.2 
Renaissance et temps. Paris H. Laurens 194i 
504p il plans (v.1, Antiquite moyen age, pub- 
lished in 1926) 

183 McCallum, Ian R. M. editor: Physical planning, 
the ground work of a new technique. London 
Architectural press 1945 296p pls maps plans il 

134 Mumford, Lewis: City development; studies in 
disintegration and renewal. New York Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. c1945 248p 

See also Gr. Brit.: 33 Bath, 34 Bewdley, 42 


High Wycombe, 44 Lewes, 49 and 50 Londen, 
55 Richmond; Americas: R-1 Leipziger, Archi- 
tectonic city, 119 planning activities of Jesuits 
in S. Am. 


COMMERCIAL. See 106 Sawtell’s Tavern, Shirley, 
Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL. See 91 Rodriguez, 103 York, Maine 


FUNERARY. See 70 Campo Santo, Pisa, 7 Memorials 
‘and modern design, 49 Nat'l war memorial, London, 
105 Cast iron burial plot enclosures, Martha’s Vine- 


yard 


GOVERNMENTAL. See 46 and 47 London, House of 
Commons, R-12 Bldg and equipment for archives 


INDUSTRIAL. See 53 Pembroke, Tidal mill, 62 Wind- 
mills 


INSTITUTIONAL 
Hospitals: See 89 Galeria de convalecientes by 
J. de Herrera 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

185 American society of landscape architects. List of 
officers and trustees, members and associates as 
of January 1945. Landscape Arch. 35:67-77 
Ja’45 

186 Genesis of the picturesque by Nikolaus Pevsner. il 
plans Arch. Rev. 96:139-46 N’44 


RECREATIONAL 


187 Were there theaters in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries? by Roger S. Loomis. Spec 20:92-95 
138 The shape of the theatre molded the form of the 
drama. il Interiors 104:56-61 120 Mr’45 
See also 56 Georgian theatre at Richmond 


RELIGIOUS. See 126 Current studies in early mediae- 
val church architecture, R-11 Conant, Early me- 
diaeval church architecture, 72 Mufioz, S. Lorenzo, 
74 Mujfioz, Santa Sabina, R-35 Evans, Cluny, 31 
Rsq. church tower of Touraine, 39 Crossley, Eng- 
lish church design, 69 Reggiori, Basilicce Ambrosi- 
ana, 30 Anderson, N. Dame, 29 Pier in Gothic arch., 
92 Walachia, 73 Mariani, Michelangelo and S. 


Pietro, 54 Moor Monkton, 51 St. Martin in the 


Fields, 115 Bruton church of 1683 and two con-— 


temporaries, 118 Fernandez, Catalogo de construc- 
ciones religiosas del estado de Yucatan 


RESIDENTIAL. See Greece: 65 Development of me- 
garon, 66 Roof of Mycenaean megaron; Gr. Brir.: 


36 Gloag, Englishman’s castle, 35 Bourne Park, 37 _ 


Castle Fraser, 38 Chawton house, 40 Dowles 
Manor house, 41 Godmersham Park, 43 Hove, 52 
Midmar Castle, 60 Tickenhill and Robbesford, 57 
Send Grove, 58 Ston Easton Park, 59 Sussex farm 
house, 61 Wickins Manor, 63 Rock dwellings of 


Worcestershire, R-46 Welsh house; Spain: 90 © 


Loarre; Arnica: 94 Cairo baroque, 125 Beetjuan 
Huts; Ausrratia: 142 Papuan colonial; Canapa: 
96 Lhabitation canadienne-francaise; U.S.: 100 
Dating N.E. houses, 101 Haley house, Biddeford, 
Me., 102 Portland, Me., 104 East Taunton, Mass., 
107 Gore Place, Waltham, 108 Newport, R.I., 110 
Brooklyn, 111 New York, Washington Sq., 170 
Sunnyside, R-17 and R-18 Georgetown houses, 113 
and 114 Alexandria, Va.; Latin Am.: 117 Hacienda 


de la Borda, Mexico, R-14 Casa de Montejo, Me- t 


rida, Yucatan 


STRUCTURAL 


MATERIALS 


139 Adobe bricks in a pre-Spanish wall near Aztec, 
New Mexico by E. H. Morris. bibliog pls tab 
Amer Antiq 9:434-38 Ap’44 

140 Sheppard, R.: Cast iron in building. London G. Al- 
len & Unwin Itd 1945 98p il pls plans 

141 Flint walls by J. Piper. il Arch Rev 96:149-51 N’44 
See also 105 Cast iron burial plot enclosures, 
Martha’s Vineyard 


STRUCTURAL SYSTEMS 


142 Ingenious and satisfactory: Papuan colonial by 
E. J. Davenport. il Pencil P 26:8 Ap’45 
See also 83 Karelian wooden architecture, 128 
Secret of mediaeval masons, 29 Pier in Gothic, 
19 Purdy 


EQUIPMENT 
See R-12 Bldg. and equip. for archives 


AESTHETIC 


ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 


143 Gardner, Robert W.: A primer of proportion in the 
arts of form and music. New York Wm. Hel- 
burn Inc 1945 115p XXXVII pls 

144 Gothic canons of architecture by M. Ghyka. il diags 
Burl Mag 86:73-76 Mr’45 

See also 5 Origins of design, 127 Introduction 
of bulbous dome into Gothic, 129 Baroque 


equation, 94 Cairo baroque, 3 Mannerism and 
architecture, R-41—R-45 Mendelsohn, Lec- 
tures, R-1 Leipziger, Architectonic City in 
Americas, 123 Geometric proportions in colo- 
nial architecture of Peru 


DECORATIVE ARTS. See 40 Dowles Manor house, 
wall frescoes 


PROFESSIONAL 


146 Annual meeting, New York Chapter, Amer. Soc. 
Arch. Hist. J ASAH 4:55 Jl-O'44 


145 American society of architects and planners. Plan- 
ning in politics. ports Arch Forum 82:7 Mr’45 
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147 International congress of. modern architecture. 
Formation of the American chapter for relief and 
postwar planning. Pencil P 25:22 D’44 

148 Professional training and practice conference at 
University of Michigan. Pencil P 26:20 Mr’45 

149 Single voice for the architectural and engineering 


professions by I. V. A. Huie. Am. Inst. Arch. J 
3:163-64 Ap’45 
See also 1 Architects at war in Fine Arts, 84, 
85 and 87 Moscow Acad. of Arch., 6 Labatut, 
Universities and visual arts 


PRESERVATIONISM 


DAMAGE TO HISTORIC BUILDINGS 


150 Historic buildings and enemy action by B. H. St. J. 
O'Neil. il RIBA J s3 52:132-33 Mr’45 

151 Rape of Europa by F. H. Taylor. Reprinted from 
the Atlantic Monthly. Royal Arch Inst of Canada 
J 22:68-71 Ap’45 

152 France; Ancient monument conservation in France; 
the work of the S.H.A.E.F. fine arts and archives 
section. RIBA J s3 51:315 0°44 

158 ——-; Letter from by L. Kirstein. il Mag of 
Art 38:2-7 Ja’45 

154 ——; War damage to the monuments historiques. 
J ASAH 4:55 Jl-O’44 

155 ——; Monuments of Normandy by H. G. Fell Con- 
noisseur 114:56 S’44 

156 ——; War damage in environs and neighbourhood 
of Rouen. RIBA J s3 52:48-49 D’44 

157 Gt. Brit.; Bomb damage to British museum. J 
ASAH 4:58 Jl-O'44 

See also R-7 Bombed buildings of Britain 

158 Italy; Correction on Pompeii damage. J ASAH 4: 
57 Jl-O'44 

159 ——-; Deplorable catalogue of war damage in cen- 
tral Italy by H. G. Fell. Connoisseur 114:55 

; Monuments of centra! ™ ‘ly: reports from the 
civil affairs department of the War Office. il 
RIBA J s3 51:287-89 S’44; s3 52:11-13 105-8 
N’44 

161 ——-; Florence is no longer Florence by H. L. Mat- 
thews. Am Inst Arch J 2:169-72 0°44 

162 ——; War damage (Ravenna) by H. G. Fell. il 
Connoisseur 115:52-53 Mr’45 

163 ——-; Viterbo, a war office report. i] Arch Rev 97: 
60-61 


160 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS ON 


R-1 Architectonic city in the Americas by H. Leipziger. 
Arch Rev 96:188 D’44 

R-2 ——; RIBA J s$ 51:264 Ag’44 

R-3 Architecture arising by H. M. Robertson. RIBA J 
s3 52:50 D’44 

R-4 Architecture in the Netherlands by P. Bromberg. 
Arch Forum 82:168 F’45 

R-5 ——-; Arch Rec 97:122 Mr’45 

R-6 ——-; Arts & Arch 62:16 Mr’45 


PRESERVATION 


164 Documents; On the need of caution in scrapping 
our old manuscripts by L. D. Ruscoe. Old Time 
N. E. 35:67-70 Ap’45 

165 Gt. Brit.; Fifty years of the National trust by G. M. 
Trevelyan. il Country L Lond 97:62-64 Ja 12°45 

; British committee on the preservation and 
restitution of works of art, archives and other ma- 
terial in enemy hands. 

Works of art in Italy, losses and survivals in the 
war. Pt. 1, South of Bologna, London His Maj- 
esty’s stationery office 1945 80p il bibliog of refer- 
ences in periodicals and newspapers, p. 80 

; Overtaxed British estates given to National 

trust. J ASAH 4:55 Jl-O’44 

; Preservation of England’s historic and scenic 

treasures by E. Enderwood. il map Nat Geog 87: 

413-40 Ap’45 

; Teapot Hall Lincolnshire people canvased 

for a restoration fund. il Arch’s J 101:203 Mr 
15°45 
See also 34 Bewdley, 37 Castle Fraser, 42 High 
Wycombe, 43 Hove, 44 Lewes 
Italy: See 69 Basiliccee Ambrosiana, 74 Santa Sa- 
bina 
170 U.S.; Irving’s Sunnyside a national shrine. J ASAH 
4:58 Jl-O'44 


166 


167 


168 


169 


RECONSTRUCTION 
Gt. Brit.; See 46, 47 House of Commons rebuild- 


in 
Russia; See 88 Rebuilding the liberated areas of 
the Soviet Union 


ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 


R-7 Beautiful Norfolk buildings by S. J. Wearing. RIBA 
s3 51:265 Ag’44 
R-8 Bombed buildings of Britain, edited by J. M. Rich- 
ards. Burl Mag 85:207-8 Ag’44 
R-9 Brazil builds; architecture new and old, 1652-1942 
by P. L. Goodwin. Coll Art J 4:174 Mr’45 
R-10 Building to-day by M. S. Briggs. RIBA J s3 51: 
821 0°44 
R-11 Brief commentary on early mediaeval church ar- 
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chitecture with ial reference to lost monu- 
ments by K. J. Conant. Art Bull 26:200 S’44 

R-12 Buildings and equipment for archives. Arch Rec 
96:28 0°44 

R-13 Builders of the bridge: the story of John Roebling 
and his son by D. B. Steinman. J ASAH 4:53 
Jl-0'44 by P. Zucker 

R-14 La casa de Montejo en Merida de Yucatan, con un 
estudio de Manuel Toussaint by J. I. Rubio 
Mane. Archivo Esp Arte 63:191-92 My’44 

R-15 Fine building by E. M. Fry Arch Rev 96:156 
N’44 

R-16 Fort Ancient aspect: its cultural and chronological 
position in Mississippi Valley archaeology by 
J. G. Griffin. Antiques 46:162 $’44 

R-17 Georgetown houses of the federal period. Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1780-1830 by D. Davis and 
others. Arch Forum 82:172 Mr’45 

R-18 ; Pencil P 26:114 Ap’45 

R-19 Handbook of Greek and Roman architecture by 
D. S. Robertson. 2d ed Am J Archaeol 49:108- 
10 Ja°45 

R-20 ——-; Arch Forum 81:26 Ag’44 

R-21 ——-; J Rom Stud 34:149 "44 

R-22 Our building inheritance: are we to use or lose it? 
by W. H. Godfrey. RIBA J s3 52:17 N’44 

R-23 Henry Yevele, c1320 to 1400; the life of an Eng- 
lish architect, by J. H. Harvey Apollo 41:79 
Mr’45 

R-24 ——-; Arch Rev 97:92 Mr’45 

R-25 ——-; RIBA J s3 52:41 D’44 Reply in 52:85 Ja’45 

R-26 ——-; His life and work Country L Lond 97:162- 
63 Ja 26°45 Arthur Oswald 

R-27 How to study an old church by A. Needham. 
Mus J 44:190 F°45 

R-28 ——; RIBA J s3 52:200 My’45 


R-29 Indian architecture by P. Brown Burl Mag 85:234 ] 


$’44 

R-30 El mudejarismo en la arquitectura portuguesa de 
la epoca Manuelina by E. Pérez Embid. Gaz 
Beaux Arts s6 25:319-20 My’44 

R-31 Political meeting places of the Greeks by W. A. 
McDonald Am J Archaeol 48:312-14 Jl’44 

; J Hell Stud 63: 127-8 ’43 


R-32 


R-83 Roman towns by E. Nash. J ASAH 4:52 Jl-O'44 


by P. Zucker 


R-34 Romanesque architecture of the order of Cluny 


by J. Evans. Burl Mag 85:208 Ag’44 

R-35 Short dictionary of architecture, including some 
common building terms by D. Ware and B. 
Beatty. Arch Rev 97:32 Ja’45 

R-36 ——-; RIBA J s3 51:322 0'44 

R-37 ——; Roy Soc Arts J 93:104 Ja 19°45 

R-38 Spanish details in the Gothic architecture of Sicily. 
(Discussion of influence of Catalan building 
and sculpture in Sicilian cities in XV c.) by 
Beatrice G. Proske. Gaz des Beaux Arts 27:19] 
Mr’45 by R. C. Smith 

R-39 Spanish Romanesque architecture of the eleventh 
century by W. M. Whitehill. Burl Mag 85:182 

R-40 Stones of glory — stones of France, by A. Frenk- 
ley. J ASAH 4:53-54 Jl-O'44 

R-41 Three lectures on architecture by E. Mendelsohn. 
Arch Rev 97:31-32 Ja’45 

R-42 ——-; Arts & Arch 62:22 F’45 

R-43 ; Coll Art J 4:175 Mr’45 

R-44 ——-; Mag of Art 38:35 Ja’45 

R-45 ——; RIBA J s3 52:16-17 N’44 

R-46 Welsh house; a study in folk culture; 2d rev ed by 
I. C. Peate. Mus J 44:166 Ja’45 


THE CONTRIBUTORS 


Linton SATTERTHWAITE, Jr. has been with the staff of 
University Museum, Philadelphia, since 1929, and was 
field director of the Museum’s many expeditions to 
Guatemala before the war. He is currently publishing 
the results of excavations at Piedras Negras. He has also 
written on Maya calendrical structure and function. 


Dieco Ancuto Ifficuez, formerly Professor of the His- 
tory of Art at the University of Seville, is now on the 
staffs of the Prado Museum and the Instituto Diego 


Velazquez. His recent volume, Historia del arte hispano 
americano, 1945, is but the first in a series, and deals 
mainly with the sixteenth-century architecture of Spain 
in America. 


Mario J. Buscu1azzo has been a prolific writer upon 
Latin American colonial architecture, and has lectured 
in this country. His recent book, in Spanish, on the archi- 
tecture of the United States has been widely read in 
Argentina. 
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Enrique Marco Dorta is Professor of Latin American 
Art at the University of Seville, and visited South Amer- 
ica during 1940-42. The results of his investigations 
have appeared in the first volume of Angulo’s Historia 
del arte hispano americano. 

Harotp E. Wertuey, of the University of Michigan, 
spent 1943 as Visiting Professor at the University of 
Tucumén, under the auspices of the Department of State. 
During 1944-45, he was Rockefeller Fellow for research 
in Peru and Bolivia. 


MANUEL Toussaint has the distinction of writing and 
publishing the earliest serious works on the history of 
Mexican colonial art. His numerous volumes are indis- 


pensable to students. He was recently appointed to the 
important post of Director of the Departamento de 
Monumentos Coloniales, in the Mexican Instituto Na- 
cional de Antropologia e Historia. 


Erwin WALTER Pawo is Professor of the History of Art 
at the University of Santo Domingo and has written ex- 
tensively on the architecture of Hispaniola. 


Grorce Kus.er, guest editor of the present issue, is 
Assistant Professor of the History of Art at Yale Univer- 
sity and Editor-in-Chief of the Art Bulletin. A Guggen- 
heim Fellow in 1943—44, his current work concerns the 
history of sixteenth-century Mexican architecture. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Archivo Espanol de Arte. No. 63, May-June 1944 

Emilio Harth-Terré: El puente sobre el Rio Pasamayo. 
Lima, 1944; Reflejos de Arte Moderno en Norte 
America. Lima, 1945; Fundacion de la Ciudad In- 


caica. Lima, 1945; Nuestra ciudad ayer y mafiana 
(reprinted from El Arquitecto Peruano). Lima, 1945. 

Alberto Tauro: Biobibliografia de Emilio Harth-Terré, 
Arquitecto. Lima, 1945 
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The Society of Architectural Historians 


FOUNDED 1940 


AIMS: 

1. To provide a useful forum and to facilitate enjoyable contacts for all those whose spe- 
cial interest is the History of Architecture. 

. To foster an appreciation and understanding of thé great buildings and architects of 
historic cultures. 

. To encourage research in architectural history, and to aid in disseminating the results 
of such research. 

. To promote the preservation of significant architectural monuments. 


President: KENNETH JoHN Conant, Harvard University 
Vice-President: Carroiy L. V. Meeks, Yale University 
Secretary-Treasurer: Franx J. Roos, University of Illinois 


Directors: 
Turpin C. Bannister, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Ruts V. Coox, Harvard University 
RicHarp KrauTHEm™ER, Vassar College 
Henry-Russe.. Hrrcucock, Wesleyan College 
Rexrorp Newcos, University of Illinois 
CLARENCE Warp, Oberlin College 


LOCAL CHAPTERS: 


Boston-Cambridge: Kenneth J. Conant, President 

New York: Talbot F. Hamlin, President; Agnes Addison Gilchrist, Secretary-Treasurer, 
122 N. Washington Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Washington: L. M. Leisenring, Chairman; Milton Grigg, Secretary, 6921 Georgia Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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